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RECENT RAILROAD MOVEMENTS. 


The recent movements in the railroad world are of great signifi- 
cance. The West Shore road has finally passed under the control 
of the New York Central. In leasing the West Shore road and 
guaranteeing its securities, the New York Central assumes a debt 
the amount of which, above the $25,000,000 of new four-per-cent. 
debentures offered to the holders of the present first mortgage 
bonds, will depend upon the terms the lessee may have made, or 
may be able to make, with the holders of the terminal bonds, the 
stockholders of the North River Construction Company, and the 
general creditors. The settlement of the various claims, with the 
exception of the first mortgage bonds, is left to the discretion or 
negotiation of the lessee. Assuming that the terminal bonds are 
taken at 60, the general creditors settled with at 50, and the con- 
struction company at 30, the issue of the new four-per-cent. mort- 
gage required will be less than $40,000,000, adding to the fixed 
charges of the New York Central, not including taxes not to ex- 
ceed $1,600,000 annually. These roads cover a section affording a 
larger and more profitable local traffic than any other of equal ex- 
tent in the United States. The local freight tonnage of the New 
York Central alone for some years past has averaged about 9,000,- 
ooo tons annually, or over eighty per cent. of the total tonnage 
moved, and it local passengers are over ninety-five per cent. of its 
total passenger traffic. By putting both roads under one control, the 
full legal rate for passengers and fair rates for local freights can 
be maintained. For four years previous to the opening of the West 
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Shore road the passenger mileage and tons of freight one mile were 


as follows: 
Tons, One Mile. Passengers, One Mile. 


2, 525,139,000 Sues 330,802,223 
2,646,831 4,000 en 373, 766,980 
432,243,282 

oven 429,385,501 

The gross earnings from these two sources, and rates per pas- 
senger and of freight per mile, were: 

— Passengers =, Freight- ~ 
Earnings. Rate, cts. Earnings. Rate, cts. 
$ 6,611,159 an 1.99 ooo $80,099006 .. o.f7 
6,958,038 se 1.86 — 20,136,750 .. 0.78 
7,816,519 - 1.80 rane (7,078,098 .. ©.%3 
8,526,843 ‘a 1.98 ere 20,142,430 .. O.Q1 

It is probable, therefore, that the New York Central will soon 
have a parallel line its whole length at the expense of an annual 
rental of something between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 a year, or 
$ 2,127 to $4,254 per mile. This is not an insignificant sum; it is 
more than the net earnings of many railroads which are counted 
prosperous (the Milwaukee and St. Paul earned $2,001 net per 
mile last year, the Northwestern, $2,542), but it is insignificant 
compared with the earnings of the eastern trunk lines, the New 
York Central, only half of which is main line, earning last year 
even $10,300 net per mile, and the year before $13,020, and hav- 
ing $5,630 of fixed charges per mile, while the Erie last year earned 
net $5,162 per mile. The principal of the West Shore funded debt, 
however, if the whole $ 50,000,000 authorized is issued, will be but 
little less than the present funded debt of the New York Central 
( $ 56,497,333) On sixty per cent. more road. 

It was doubtless expected in the beginning, that such would be 
its ultimate destiny, and those who thought so then, will, in a quiet © 
way, remind each other of their prophecy, but without the pleasure 
which accompanies a successful venture. When the Nickel Plate 
was built and sold to the Lake Shore to prevent the existence of a 
rival line, the projectors of the West Shore enterprise concluded, and 
not without reason, that if they went into the same business of build- 
ing a rival line, Mr. Vanderbilt would also buy them out in order to 
prevent competition, and at a profit amply rewarding them for the time 
and money and sagacity lavished on the undertaking. It turns out 
that Mr. Vanderbilt was no more in favor of the continued existence 
of the West Shore as a separate enterprise than he was of the Nickel 
Plate, but unfortunately for the West Shore folks he did not give 
them the price which they had expected to receive. Here is where 
they slipped and fell. Their undertaking has been bought up, but 
the price, instead of putting millions into their pockets has taken a 
good deal out. In short, the enterprise from the start to the end 
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was an enormous gambling operation, in which the players played 
their heaviest stakes and lost. Had they won, they would have been 
regarded as men of sagacity and smart fellows. Having lost, the — 
world’s judgment is of a very different kind. 

Concerning the wisdom of this purchase, from a New York Cen- 
tral point of view, there can be no question. The existence of this 
road imperiled the prosperity of the Central. The months in which 
the two have been running as competitors have clearly demonstrated 
the dangerous character of such competition. The public looks at 
the matter with a divided opinion. A certain class who believe in 
railroad competition to the utmost regard the consolidation as a 
misfortune. Admitting that the road ought not to have been built, 
nevertheless it ought to have been maintained as a separate nter- 
prise. Many of these persons, who are thus complaining, only a few 
months ago were equally loud in their condemnation of cut rates 
and low prices. They belong to that pretty large class who are de- 
termined to be unhappy, and oppose any policy, whatever it may be. 
It seems to us that the Central could not do otherwise than pur- 
chase this road, to maintain the worth and security of its own 
property. Having once more obtained control of its splendid local 
business, should it attempt too high rates, the Legislature ought 
promptly to interfere and prevent the company from taking any undue 
advantage of its situation to charge unreasonable prices. It is to be 
hoped, in the interest of the public, and in view of its own long 
and bitter experience, it will not attempt to charge, in the future, 
any more than is justified by the welfare and good of all parties. 

Other changes of great moment have occurred in the fortunes of 
the Pennsylvania system. The transfer of the Beach Creek to the 
Pennsylvania enables the latter company more completely to control 
its coal tonnage, and thus render its position in that direction more 
secure. The purchase of the South Pennsylvania also prevents a 
dangerous and unwise competition in another quarter. So much 
money has been expended on the South Pennsylvania that doubt- 
less it will be completed, but not as an opposing line. It may be 
properly noted, however, that there was a justification for building 
the South Pennsylvania which did not exist in the building of the 
West Shore, for the former was constructed not primarily to con- 
stitute a parallel line, but to complete a link between the Reading 
system on the east and a road extending from Pittsburgh, on the 
west. It is true that one object of Mr. Vanderbilt’s interest and so- 
licitude in investing so much money in the Reading and South 
Pennsylvania was to build up a formidable competitor to the Penn- 
sylvania, and his recent action is a plain indication on his part of 
withdrawing his opposition and hostility to that great system. 

These changes are for the better. They clearly mark the return of 
a stronger confidence in many quarters. They equally indicate that 
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the day of ruinously low railroad tariffs is speedily to terminate. It is 
no good to anybody to lose money. Indeed, if the hundreds of 
millions invested in these great enterprises do not pay dividends, it 
means incalculable suffering. It means curtailed demands, thereby 
lessening the production of the world, and causing suffering all 
around. These changes betoken better dividends, more security in 
values, and a happier and more prosperous day for all concerned. 





THE EFFECT OF THE DECLINE IN GOLD PRODUC. 
TION ON PRICES. 

A class of political economists, among whom may be particularly 
mentioned, Mr. Goschen and Mr. Giffen, who strenuously maintain 
that the low prices at present prevailing are caused, to a consider- 
able extent, by the decline in the annual production of and in- 
creased demand for gold. This opinion is shared by a considerable 
number of persons, but Messrs. Goschen and Giffen are, perhaps, 
more closely identified with it than others, because they have given 
it so much prominence on several occasions in discussing the sub- 
ject of the rise and fall of prices. In an address before the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Goschen remarked : 


There is an immense diminution in the production of gold 
There is a greater strain upon gold through the discarding of silver 
in very important countries, and therefore, if prices are at all deter- 
mined by the production of gold on one side and of commodities 
on the other, the disturbance between the proportion must haye had 
its effect upon prices. You have the decreased production in gold, 
you have the increased production of commodities, and you have 
the fall in prices which those two factors ought to produce. It 
ought to have produced it, and the fall is there;. but somehow or 
other there are many persons who are furiously angry if people con- 
tend that there is any relation between the cause and the effect. 
What those who do not believe in any appreciation of gold always 
point to is this, that the diminished production of gold is small in 
relation to the aggregate stock of gold. But, on the other hand, 
let me point to this; let me point to the enormous increase of the 
commodities which have to be exchanged for that gold. The gold 
is diminished, but not in proportion to the same volume of com- 
modities, but almost to a double or treble volume of commodities. 
Of course, the effect has been ‘immensely reduced by the fact of the 
development of the credit system, which has been refined to the 
very utmost, and I do not contend for one moment that the fall in 
poe is exclusively due to the increased appreciation of gold; but 

do maintain that it is a factor in the case, and it is above all 


important from this point of view, that if there is anything in it, it 
points to this—that the standard of prices generally is likely to be 
lower in the future, and that it would be wise to discard the idea of 
the return to the old prices. 

And likewise Mr. Giffen, in the London Contemporary Review, has 


thus expressed himself : 
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It appears impossible to avoid the conclusion that the recent 
course of prices, so different from what it was just after the Aus- 
tralian and Californian discoveries, is the result in part of the dim- 
inished production and the increased extraordinary demands upon 
the supply of gold. It is suggested, indeed, that the increase of 
banking facilities and other economies in the use of gold may have 
compensated the scarcity. But the answer clearly is that in the 
period between 1850 and 1865, and down to 1873, the increase of 
banking facilities and similar economies was as great relatively to 
the arrangements existing just before as anything that has taken 
place since. The same reply may also be made to the suggestion 
that the multiplication of commodities accounts for the entire 
change that has occurred. There is no reason to suppose that the 
multiplication of commodities relatively to the previous production 
has proceeded at a greater rate since 1873 than in the twenty 
years before that, yet. before 1873 prices were rising, notwithstanding 
the multiplication of commodities; and since that date the tend- 
ency has been to decline. The one thing which has changed, there- 
fore, appears to be the supply of gold and the demands upon it, 
and to that cause largely we must accordingly ascribe the change 
in the course of prices which has occurred. 


It seems to us that the opinion rests on too narrow a basis of 
fact. It is generally admitted that prices are determined to a very 
large extent, though not wholly, by the quantity of money in the 
world. The quantity of metallic money, however, is so large that 
no slight addition or diminution has any appreciable effect on 
prices. It is like a great river which, having become large, is not 
seriously affected by the action of a tributary stream. This has 
been the case with our metallic money for nearly fifty years. The 
quantity has become so great that neither a slight, nor even a con- 
siderable, addition will affect its value. It may, then, be asked, why 
should the coinage of silver under the present law be stopped? 
Are values becoming impaired by the addition? If the amount of 
silver thus far coined had a market value corresponding with its 
legal value, it would have no appreciable effect on prices. And it 
may be added that, notwithstanding its questionable or debased 
character, perhaps prices have not been influenced by the quantity 
put into circulation. 

Another fact must be noted, which it seems to us Messrs. Go- 
schen and Giffen have kept too much out of sight, which is, that 
the paper notes issued as representatives or substitutes for specie, 
and made payable therein so long as they remain at par, have pre- 
cisely the same effect on prices as the addition of an equal amount 
of gold or silver. If this statement be true, and we think its truth 
has been shown over and over again, prices are not only measured 
by the quantity of specie in circulation, so far as this is a deter- 
mining cause, but by this larger volume of representatives or sub- 
stitutes for specie. In other words, when we speak of the volume 
of money influencing prices, we must keep in mind not simply 
specie, but also its representatives or substitutes. Looking thus 
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at the subject, we perceive that the volume of money influencing 
prices in the world is something enormous, and like the Mississippi 
and the Amazon is not affected by any slight annual addition or dim- 
inution. We cannot, therefore, for a moment believe that the de- 
crease in the production of gold has had any appreciable effect in 
the shrinkage of the prices of commodities. That shrinkage must 
be ascribed to other causes apart from the money given in exchange 
for them. 

It seems to us that another side of the matter has been wholly 
omitted. It is said that the appreciation in the value of gold is 
due to the larger demand for it of late, especially by Italy, for the 
resumption of specie payments, and by Germany for a gold coin- 
age. A steady, though varying, demand is also made for the metal 
for use in the arts, but this feature for the present we will wholly 
omit. Returning to the transfer of gold from one country to an- 
other, what reason have we to suppose that prices have been seri- 
ously influenced thereby? We can readily imagine a state of facts 
in which such a demand would influence prices. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, Italy in acquiring gold to resume specie payments had been 
obliged to part with her products to obtain it. In that case, the 
sellers of gold might have demanded higher prices, or, in other 
words, have taken such products at a lower figure. In such a case, 
manifestly, prices would have been depreciated in consequence of 
the demand for gold. If Italy had acquired her gold in that way, 
it could doubtless have been shown that her action had appreciated 
the value of the yellow metal. But Italy bought her gold without 
paying a single commodity therefor. She simply borrowed it, and 
issued bonds or notes to the lenders. No commodities were given, 
and the transaction simply consisted in the transfer of gold from 
Great Britain to Italy without the passing of commodities of any 
kind. As, therefore, no commodities passed, how is it possible to 
affirm that gold was appreciated or depreciated by the transac- 
tion, from one holder to another ? 

In continuing the argument, it is admitted and maintained by 
those who insist that prices are so largely determined by the quan- 
tity of money in existence, that prices are world-things. In other 
words, prices are determined, not by the action of buyers and sell- 
ers in any one locality or country, but by the action of persons 
in all countries trading with each other. What follows? Italy makes 
a new demand for gold; it is transferred from Great Britain to 
that country; but the quantity is not lessened; it remains precisely 
the same as before. Therefore, if prices are world-things, is not 
the conclusion correct, that as the quantity of gold is precisely 
the same, and is merely changed from one locality to another, its 
influence on prices is just as operative as before. It may be admit- 
ted that during the transfer gold is temporarily out of circulation, 
and the vacuum so produced may lead to some disturbance in 
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prices. The fact is, prices were not changed by the transfer in the 
least, and when it reached Italy it was used as a basis or security for 
paper notes that were in circulation or subsequently issued, in short, 
was immediately put to the same use as before. Probably its in- 
fluence is greater in one country than in another; this, however, is 
far too subtle to be determined by any economist however acute or 
patient he may be in his investigations. 

The prime cause affecting prices, it seems to us, is plain enough, 
namely, the excessive production in all things, the use of machin- 
ery, the fruitfulness of the earth, far outstripping the wants of man 
combined with his power to purchase, and, consequently, we have 
falling prices. We admit, of course, that if there was more gold 
in the world, and more silver, or more substitutes for these metals 
in short, more wealth, many a man having ungratified wants would 
seek to gratify them. Prices would rise, and the cloud of depres- 
sion would roll away. But to ascribe this depression to an ap- 
preciable extent, to the diminution in the volume of gold is to. 
close the eye to the great effects and open them to an insignifi- 
cant one. We cannot help thinking that this accounting for lower 
prices is slightly tinged with sensationalism, an effort to present 
the subject in a new and striking light. These gold movements 
are very subtile in their effects, but a much clearer presentation 
of facts must be made before any considerable number of persons 
are likely to adopt the opinion so boldly expressed by a few. 





+ 


THE LATIN UNION CONFERENCE. 


The Paris Deédats of July 16, four days before the meeting of the 
Latin Union Monetary Conference, had an article correctly foreshad- 
owing what the diversities of opinion in the Conference would be. 
The chief proprietor of the Dedats, Ex-Finance Minister Leon Say, 
has intimate relations with the present French Government, as well 
as with the managers of the Bank of France. 

The article announced in the first place that France and Italy, 
having rather more than seven-eighths of the population of the four 
States constituting the Union, had decided to extend the tfeaty as 
between themselves for (say) three, or five years, and to invite 
Switzerland and Belgium to remain in the extended Union, if they 
would agree to the condition, not in the old treaties, that when, if 
ever, the Union should come to a final end, each party should re- 
deem from the others, in gold, its own silver coins at their nominal 
value. The article anticipated that Switzerland would agree to 
the new condition, but that Belgium would hesitate about it. 

The article declared that nothing connected with the treaty touched 
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the question of the double standard, which it said “will remain on 
the order of the day for a long time hence.” 

This article was the first public and authentic announcement of 
the fact that France aud Italy had come to an accord in the prem- 
ises. There have certainly been indications for two or three years 
that some influences in the Italian Ministry were governed bya pur- 
pose to go ultimately to a gold standard, or, at any rate, to keep 
Italy in the best possible condition for going to such a standard if 
that should be determined to be the best final policy for that 
country. It was a decided indication of that kind, that the Italian 
Ministry should have positively directed the Italian banks to keep 
a certain specified proportion of their cash reserves in gold. There 
were other indications of the same complexion; and finally, in Feb- 
ruary last, it was announced from Rome, that the meeting of the 
Latin Union to have been held in that month, had been further 
adjourned, at the request of the Italian Ministry, and for the as- 
signed reason that they wished to await the action of the United 
States Congress, then in session, upon the proposition pending before 
it to stop the further coinage of silver dollars. But whatever divi- 
sions or vacillations there may heretofore have been in the Italian 
Ministry, the article in the Paris Dedats made it clear that they had 
finally decided in July to act with France in extending the Latin 
Union Treaty, and to accede to the condition, originated by France: 
that each contracting party should redeem its own silver in gold, if 
presented by the other parties at the final close, if there should ever 
be one, of the treaty arrangements. 

The article in the Dedats assumed a very high tone, we were al- 
most on the point of describing it as a bullying tone, towards Bel- 
gium, in case that nation should not accede to the new condition 
of a final gold redemption of its silver, held by the other powers, 
and if it should now withdraw from the Latin Union without pro- 
viding such redemption. It declared in set words that France 
would pursue its “claim by all the means a great power has at its 
command,” and that “the economic, financial avd folztical interests of 
Belgium would be compromised,” although admitting that Belgium 
had so far never agreed to redeem one kind of metallic money in 
another kind. No Government which issues full-tender, metallic 
money,.ever agrees to redeem it, and there is no reason why it 
should, such money being in itself, as Senator Edmunds once said, 
“an ultimate.” So long as Belgium continues to its silver money, 
all the functions of full-tender capacity and receivability for taxes 
with which it was endowed when issued, we do not see upon what 
principle anybody, in or out of Belgium, can complain, and it is 
only a question of policy, whether that nation, for the sake of re- 
maining in the Latin Union, shall superadd an agreement to redeem 
in gold so much of it as shall remain at last in the hands of the 
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other parties to the Union. The representatives of the Belgian side 
of the case well say, that Belgium has never made any seigniorage 
profit upon its full-tender silver coins, and has never minted any 
except at the request of individual depositors of silver bullion; 
that it has never guaranteed the value of either its silver or gold 
coins; and that it is responsible for nothing except that the coins 
shall be of the weight and fineness pres¢ribed by law, and shall not be 
arbitrarily deprived of the functions which they possessed when issued. 

What disinclines Belgium to agree to the proposed new condition 
of redeemability in gold, is its knowledge that there is an excessive 
proportion of Belgian silver now circulating inside of the Latin 
Union, as a consequence, not of a disproportionate minting of sil- 
ver, but of the fact that the five-franc silver pieces shipped in 
great quantities from Mediterranean ports to India, between 1850 
and 1865, were almost wholly French and Italian coins, and only 
in a very small part Belgian coins. The Belgian view, therefore, 
naturally is, that if any provision is made for the contingency of 
an ultimate loss upon the silver of the Latin Union, the burden 
should be imposed upon the several countries composing it in pro- 
portion to their population, rather than be determined by the acci- 
dental circumstance that one country may have more silver than 
the others now circulating within the Union. 

At the assembling of the Conference on the 20th of July, the 
attitude of the parties was found to be as foreshadowed in the article 
in the Dedbats. France and Italy insisted upon the new condition 
of the ultimate gold redemption by each of its own silver coin, 
and Switzerland joined them in that. The Belgian delegates would 
not agree to that, and finally referred the matter back to their 
own Government. Pending the receipt of the final decision of the 
Belgian Government, the delegates from the other three Powers 
discussed the terms on which they would agree if Belgium re- 
mained out. This discussion developed differences of opinions on 
other points, which led, on the 5th of August, to an adjournment 
to a day (not fixed) in October. Another motive for the ad- 
journment may have been the expectation, that with more time 
Belgium might be persuaded to change its attitude. 

The London 7imes of August 6 prints a dispatch, dated August 
5, from Paris, stating that the French, Italian and Swiss delegates 
were not able to agree on certain clauses in the treaty as pro- 
posed to be extended, and therefore adjourned to “meet about 
October.” The dispatch says that there were two points of differ- 
ence, one relating “to legal-tender as regards Italy,” and the other 
“to the mode of repayment of silver coins in case of liquidation 
as regards Switzerland.” The Italian delegates left Paris August 6. 

The same number of the London 7zmes prints the following dispatch: 


Brussels, August 5.—The unjustifiable pretensions of France re- 
garding the Monetary Union question have produced a very bad 
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impression here. The proposal remains open till October, and it is 
hoped that the conference may arrive at an understanding before then. 


A dispatch from Paris under date of August 16, says that in the 
event of the final refusal of Belgium to remain in the Union, and 
to accede to the new condition demanded by the other Powers, 
France will collect the 300,000,000 Belgian five-franc pieces ($ 60,- 
000,000) supposed to be circulating in France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, deposit them in the Belgian Bank, and sell in Belgium bills 
to be drawn against them. In other words, France will collect the 
Belgian silver coins and sell them in Belgium for what they will bring. 
Such an operation, if made within a short space of time, would 
doubtless result in some depreciation, more or less, of the coins. The 
dispatch goes on to say that the mercantile and banking classes in 
Belgium apprehend commercial and financial disaster, unless an ac- 
cord is reached with the other Powers, and that they are bringing 
a pressure to bear upon their own Government to induce it to come 
to such an accord. 

The impression prevails in Europe that in October the matters in 
dispute will in some way be arranged. 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The subscriptions for the late (so-called) Egyptian loan of forty- 
five million dollars amounted to 1,000 millions, of which 525 millions 
were made in London. The eagerness to get into the loan was 
extreme, as it was not doubted that the fortunate allottees could 
sell out immediately at a round premium, as has since been veri- 
fied. The loan is under the guarantee of the Great Powers. The 
English bankers feel sore because the political motives for concili- 
ating Bismarck induced the British Cabinet to give the negotiation 
of the loan to German houses, whose commissions foot up one mil- 
lion dollars, which in these lean days is a very pretty financial 
plum. These commissions will come at last out of the Egyptian 
fellahs, but that will require nothing but an increased administra- 
tion of the bastinado. One part of the proceeds of this loan goes 
in payment of the losses consequent upon the British bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. The political and moral ethics which justify 
saddling Egypt with such a payment, are too abstruse and occult 
to be intelligible on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Seward once ad- 
vised everybody to be born in America. If he had lived to this 
time he would have advised everybody to carefully avoid being born 
in Egypt. 

Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1885 makes the total railroad mileage 
in this country 125,379 miles at the end of 1884. It also fixes 3,977 
miles as the total length of the new railroads and extensions of 
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railroads during the year 1884. According to the running account 
kept during the year the new mileage was only 3,500 miles. Either 
figure exceeds the new railroad mileage constructed in all Europe 
during the same year. 

The net earnings of all the railroads in this country during 1884 
were $ 268,106,258, which, although less than in 1883, is still an enor- 
mous sum, and must be a very high percentage upon all the real 
capital which has ever been put into these properties. Great as 
the sum is, it by no means represents all the profits made by that 
portion of the owners of the railroads who are also their man- 
agers. There are other profits, such as Pullman car and express 
- contracts, commissions on the purchases made for the railroads, ex- 
travagant salaries, and still more extravagant counsel fees, &c., &c. 

A Berlin despatch of August 2 represents Bismarck as talking 
“more strongly” than ever before in favor of bimetallism, with spe- 
cial reference to facilitating his scheme of a custom-house union 
with Austria. He is reputed never to speak sotto voce, and the 
hearers may have mistaken the precise degree of strength with 
which he spoke on this occasion. There is no doubt at all of the 
general fact that, being at the time of the German silver demone- 
tization, in 1871-3, pre-occupied with other matters, he was merely 
an acquiescing party to that transaction, and that as soon as he 
turned his attention to the subject he has steadily condemned what 
was done, and would now be glad to reverse it, if that was feasible 
in political and other respects. But we have seen no evidence that 
he has as yet arrived at the conclusion that it is so, and while 
he has arrested further sales of silver since May, 1879, he has made 
no proposition looking towards bimetallism. There is reported to 
be some agitation among the agricultural classes in Germany to 
restore silver, but as lately as July the Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
renewed its declarations of continued adhesion to the gold standard. 

The announcement made a few weeks ago that the Panama Canal 
Company had made an unsuccessful application to the French Gov- 
ernment for aid to the amount of 500 million francs, or $ 100,000,000; 
in the shape of a loan or guarantee, turns out to have been a mis- 
take. What the company actually asked for, was the permission of 
the Government to add the lottery feature of prizes to their next 
issue of bonds for 600 million francs. It seems that in France 
the assent of the Government is required in such a case. It was 
asked for and given to the Suez Canal Company, but the present 
application of the Panama Company has, so far, been denied. To 
grant it would make the Government, not the legal guarantor of 
the bonds, but, in a certain degree, morally and _ politically, 
responsible for them. The actual expenditures, so far, upon 
the work are said to have been $104,000,000, exclusive, as 
we understand it, of the sum paid for the purchase of the 
Panama Railroad. Those who have all along said that the 
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completion of the work, if possible at all, would cost $ 500,000,000 
repeat that assertion more confidently than ever, and the universal 
belief is that at that cost very little return would be made on the 
investment after paying the expenses of maintaining the canal in 
working condition. It does not seem possible that any sum approxi- 
mating $ 500,000,000 can be raised from private investors for such 
an enterprise, which is certainly a doubtful one, and when few or 
no private investors in it are likely to be found outside of France, 
and indeed outside of Paris. That the French Government, loaded 
already to the water’s edge with debt, should shrink from shoulder- 
ing the responsibility for the Panama Canal is not extraordinary; 
but, after all, it is not clear at this distance what that Government 
may do, or not do, in the matter. Paris is a nest of financial gam- 
blers and unscrupulous politicians, and these gamblers and _politi- 
cians frequently act together, and are sometimes the same persons. 
Indeed, in all the great European capitals there is the most thor- 
ough political recklessness. The motto acted upon in them is that 
of Metternich—“ After us the deluge.” Even Leon Say, who is cer- 
tainly one of the most prudent and respectable public men in 
France, did not hesitate three or four years ago. as the advocate 
of the Freycinet scheme of bcrrowing one thousand million dollars 
for internal improvements, to say that nothing was necessary to the 
success of such a policy “except peace abroad and quiet at home,” 
which, as he knew quite as well as everybody else, are precisely the 
two things which France is never sure of for a single week. 

Whatever may be the fate of the Lesseps plan at Panama, our 
policy is not to intermeddle with it, paying no attention to the 
cheap demagogues in this country who insist that we must resist by 
force the building of any canal across the American Isthmus, over 
which our predominant control is not stipulated for in advance. 
Being nearer to that isthmus than any of the Great Powers, it will 
be extraordinary if we cannot take care of our rights and interests 
in all future contingencies. As to stipulations in advance, there 
can be no possibility of their being worth anything more than the 
paper on which they are written. 

In an address delivered a few days ago before the Manchester 
(Eng.) Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Goschen introduced a mass of 
Statistics showing that the stocks on hand of many commodities 
—such as sugar—which have of late fallen greatly in price, are very 
small. It does not need statistics to prove that the overproduction 
of particular articles must be a very temporary condition, inasmuch 
as the constant and strong tendency must be to limit the produc- 
tion of such things as cannot be sold at some profit. 

In a paper read recently before the London Statistical Society, the 
observation was made that as the wages of laborers cannot fall below 
the minimum required for their maintenance, this minimum must 
advance as luxury advances. That may be good logic in London, 
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but will not seem so anywhere else. The luxury of the luxurious 
classes may reach fabulous heights, while labor is on an allowance 
only just above the starvation point. Some persons believe that the 
extravagance of the rich is, in some respects, one of the causes of 
the privations of laborers. However that may be, we certainly know 
as a matter of fact, that as luxury advances, the condition of la- 
borers may, and frequently does, become worse. 

The London L£conomzs?, in an article setting out the severity of 
the competition from other European countries, and especially Bel- 
gium, to which British iron and steel are subjected in the markets 
of the world, and even in the markets of Great Britain itself, pro- 
ceeds to point out some of the means not yet resorted to for 
meeting this competition. The method of cutting down the profits 
of the capital engaged in producing iron and steel seems to be 
about exhausted. The method of cutting down wages, although it 
has been carried to a very depressing point, may doubtless be car- 
ried somewhat further, as there is still some margin left between 
starvation and the wages actually paid. But there are, according to 
the Economist, two other resources not yet touched at all. One is the 
possibility of reducing the royalties paid to landowners for iron ore 
which are said to be very much higher than those paid on the 
Continent of Europe. The other is the possibility of reducing rail- 
road freights upon the raw materials used in making iron and steel, 
and upon those finished productions themselves. 

The situation of Great Britain is very simple. With a crowded 
and as yet increasing population, and with an area too limited to 
produce the food required for its people, it is forced into foreign 
trade, one of the conditions of which is, that in order to sell, it 
must make its prices at least as low as those who sell the cheapest. 

The case is all summed up in the following words from a report 
(April, 1884) from our consul at Rio Janeiro: 

The talisman of trade is cheapness. If we would export largely, 
we must manufacture as cheaply as they do in Europe. 

And we must not only come down to the average cheapness of 
Europe, but to the prices of the cheapest nation in Europe. When, 
if ever, we can match England in the price of iron, we shall still 
be overmatched by Belgium, and so with everything else. Foreign 
trade is for us a purely optional thing in the main. It is not 
forced upon us by necessity, as it is upon the nations of Western 
Europe. Unlike them, the United States contains almost everything 
within itself. Our importations should be strictly limited to such 
things as, from climate and other conditions of physical nature, we 
cannot produce at as little expenditure of labor as they can be pro- 
duced elsewhere, and without reference to the higher price of our 
labor. Our true field for commercial development is the home 
trade, of which we have both sides, and in which all the transport- 
ation charges are earned by our own people. 
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Ai late statement from the Internal Revenue Bureau makes its 
receipts $ 112,420,111 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. The 
estimate for the current fiscal year is $115,000,000. During the last 
session of Congress there was a large vote in the House in favor 
of the total abolition of the internal revenue, without which the 
surplus revenue of sixty-three and a-half millions during the last 
fiscal year would have been changed into a deficit of forty-nine mil- 
lions. That so large a vote was given for a proposition so fatal to . 
the equilibrium of our finances and to the National credit, was due 
to many causes. In one or two southern States there is a popular 
desire to get rid of the tobacco tax, and in still more of them 
there is a certain degree of sympathy with those who are being 
subjected to prosecutions and punishments for the illicit distillation 
of whiskey. There has always been a small section of the tariff 
party, and it is a large section in Pennsylvania, holding to the be- 
lief that the repeal of the internal taxes will help protection by 
compelling higher duties, whereas, in truth, it will be much more 
likely to compel a reduction of duties in order to get more rev- 
enue. A large contribution to the vote in the House came from 
men whose chief object was to prevent the payment of the Na- 
tional debt. 

The statistics collected by the Iron and Steel Association show 
that the total pig-iron production in this country during the first 
half of 1885 was 2,150,816 tons of 2,000 lbs., being a reduction of 126,- 
255 tons, as compared with the first half of 1884. Notwithstand- 
ing this decrease of production, stocks of pig iron on hand and 
unsold increased 99,916 tons during the first half of 1885, which 
shows that the output must be still further reduced unless the rate 
of consumption becomes larger, of which there are no present dis- 
tinct indications. The condition of the pig-iron market is gener- 
ally looked to as one of the most reliable barometers of the gen- 
eral situation of the productive industries. 

John Bright is, like most men, fond of making predictions. He 
made very many about the consequences of the repeal of the Brit- 
ish corn laws, scarcely one of which was realized by the event. He 
is now making the prediction that Europe is “marching toward 
some great catastrophe,” which is, in one aspect, a very safe one to 
make, inasmuch as nations and men may “march toward” anything 
without actually reaching it until after an indefinite lapse of time. 
Mr. Bright gives as the great reason for expecting a catastrophe in 
Europe, the enormous military expenditure in times of peace, as 
well as of war, but a really much greater reason is the growth of the 
funding system in that afflicted part of the world. The interest on 
European debts is larger and more devouring than the expense of 
their military establishments. But it would be still more accurate to 
say that it is the combination there of the two drains upon indus- 
try, the funding system and the military system, which constitute 
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the danger. Europe might bear one of these mischiefs for a long 
time, but the two may prove too much for its capacity. Mr. Bright’s 
remedy for the disease is even more faulty than his diagnosis of it. 
His prescription is free trade, and the reduction, if not total aboli- 
tion, of custom houses. Nothing ever can or will shake the faith 
of Mr. Bright in that nostrum. Mr. Bright and other Englishmen 
continually point to the expansion of British commerce and manu- 
factures since 1850 as conclusive proof of the benefits of free 
trade, but they utterly refuse to see what everybody else sees, that 
at least an equal expansion has occurred in France and other pro- 
tective countries. All the world, except the English, know that it 
was the sudden outflow of gold from California and Australia thirty- 
five years ago which gave an enormous impetus to trade, industry, 
and exchanges everywhere, and not more in England than elsewhere. 

At a meeting in Paris, July 29, of the Panama Canal Company, 
the official reports gave 595,017,863 francs as the amount of actual 
cash raised on bonds and shares. The account of expenditures was 
only brought down to June 30, 1884, and these footed up 327,200,044 
francs, but it was stated that subsequent to that date the works 
had been pushed forward more actively. The estimate of the total 
cost of “the canal proper”—and how many things were intended to 
be excluded by that phrase does not exactly appear—was fixed at 700 
million francs. It is added that “the difference between that sum 
and the total estimated outlay of 1,070 millions is made up by ad- 
ministrative expenses, interest on capital and debentures,” &c. M. de 
Lesseps made replies to the questions of shareholders, which were 
accepted as satisfactory, but there may have been a good deal of 
dissatisfaction which it was not thought prudent to express in public. 

The Austrian production of silver in 1884 was valued at 3,105,740 
florins, or at the gold price of silver, about $ 1,250,000. 

In a budget speech in 1842, Sir Robert Peel laid it down as a 
maxim that “the only limit to a tax upon spirits is that rate which 
will produce the greatest amount of revenue.” That is as sound 
sense in this country as it is in England. We must hold on to the 
whiskey tax—jrs/, until the debt of the Civil War is paid, and xexzz, 
forever afterwards until we can find some other more fit object of 
taxation—which we never can. 

Paris correspondents affirm that the Budget committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies admit that 470 million francs ($94,- 
000,000) have so far been expended in the Tonquinese War. A 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, who is esteemed “a great au- 
thority in finance,” stated a few weeks ago in a speech, that the 
deficit of the budget of the present year would be 650 million francs 
( $ 130,000,000 ). 

The local taxation in England and Wales during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1883, was £ 24,477,086, as compared with £ 20,147,- 
849 during the year ending March 31, 1877. Between the same dates 
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the local debts had increased from £ 106,045,465 to £ 159,142,926. 
Between the same dates the rental of real estate in England and 
Wales increased from an estimated amount of £ 146,989,979, and an 
officially assessed amount of /£ 124,587,474, to an estimated amount 
of £ 167,449,369, and an officially assessed amount of £ 141,407,687. 

An idea, in various forms of expression, is floating about in the 
columns of the newspaper press, that there is a great falling off in 
the application of capital and labor to what are described as works 
of construction, such as railroads, mills and buildings generally. So 
far as this is true, it is undoubtedly one of the causes of the de- 
pression of wages, but the extent to which it is true is by no 
means so great as it is often represented to be. The experience of 
England was, during the depression of 1873-76, that the building trades, 
so far as houses are concerned, was unusually active. The buildings 
at that period, in London, were reckoned, not in blocks, but in miles 
square. The same thing and from the same cause is now happening 
in most of the large cities in this country. The investment of 
capital in New York in the construction of houses was never so great 
as it has been during the last three years, and is still continuing on 
a great scale. The same report comes from all points of the com- 
pass, and from cities differing widely in the circumstances of their 
condition, such as New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Washington, &c. The population of the country is increasing at a 
rate diminished in only a slight degree by the decline of immigra- 
tion. Money, although never within a century so dear and valuable 
in the exchanging of it for other things, is exceedingly cheap to 
borrow, and that enables the owners of land to obtain it at low rates 
for the improvement of their property. It is true that rents are, on 
the whole, declining, but certainly at no greater rate than the in- 
come from the average of investments, while the advantage of safety 
in solid structures is never impressed upon men more than in times 
of general distrust and when so much capital put into stocks and 
bonds is dissipated into thin air. The only consideration tending to 
postpone the investment of capital in improvements upon land, is 
the apprehension, to whatever extent it may prevail, that materials 
and wages may fall still lower. When the conviction that bottom is 
reached becomes universal, we may expect that improvements of all 
kinds upon land will become even more active than they are now. 

The California Architect is authority for the statement that the 
building contracts in San Francisco for the first half of 1885 
amounted to $4,456,559, as compared with $3,188,170 for the cor- 
responding half of 1884, which, it says, “was a banner year in the 
building trade.” 

The suggestion is made that, in the arrangement of our National 
financial affairs, particular branches of revenue should be set apart 
for the several classes of expenditures. We have had no example 
of that in our recent history, except in the special assignment of 
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the customs duties to the payment of the interest and sinking fund 
of the National debt. We want to see that assignment better ob- 
served and respected than it has been, before we go into the busi- 
ness of making further assignments. 

The amounts and descriptions of United States bonds, deposited 
for National bank-note circulation, were as follows at the dates named: 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


After Congress gave a preference in the spring of 1865 to the 
State banks, which should apply before the Ist of July following, 
for conversion into National banking associations, “nearly all of the 
State banks voluntarily changed.” This is the language of the 
Comptroller in his annual report for that year. He was correct; but 
when we consider the inducements offered to them to change, and 
the burdens they would be compelled to bear if they did not, the 
language is strained. Clearly seeing their disadvantage in the future 
race for business if they remained State institutions, they changed 
so rapidly that on the Ist of November 922 of the 1,600 National 
banks were converted ones. Thus in two years and a-half from the 
time of organizing the first National bank, the National system be- 
came firmly established. Born in National agony, and always en- 
compassed with enemies, the system has proved its superiority to 
every other tried in our country, and, like a good man, has won 
more and more popularity “with the process of the suns.” 

The first effect of converting the State banks was to diminish the 
aggregate bank circulation, for the reason that no National cur- 
rency was delivered to a converted bank until its former circula- 
tion was reduced below the amount prescribed by the National 
law. As several of the States which authorized the conversion of 
their banks gave them authority to continue the issue of their State 
circulation for a limited period after effecting the change, the action 
of the Comptroller caused much complaint. But he was unquestion- 
ably right; they were bound to discharge all their former obliga- 
tions, including the redemption of their circulation, and State en- 
actments granting privileges or imposing restrictions contrary to the 
_ National: banking law were void. 

On the 1st of October, 1865, the amount of National bank notes 
in circulation’ was '$171,321,903, beside $19,525,152 in their pos- 
12 
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session and not issued. The outstanding State bank notes at that 
date were $78,867,575, and the legal tender and fractional currency 
amounted to $ 704,584,658. 

As we have seen, when Congress first discussed the bill for 
establishing the system, one of the strongest objections was the 
imperfect method for redeeming the circulation. This imperfection 
was acknowledged by the Comptroller, the head of the Treasury, and 
other persons who were engaged in administering the law. When 
it was revised the next year a step in advance was taken. Mr. 
Clarke, who succeeded Mr. McCulloch as Comptroller, recommended 
that the banks be required to redeem their notes in “the great 
financial and commercial centers of the country, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia.” This recommendation was heartily indorsed by 
the Secretary. There were very few banks outside New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, which did not keep their chief balances in 
one of them, as a regular demand existed at that time for ex- 
change on those cities. It was contended that where the current 
of trade required the banks to keep accounts for their own accom- 
modation and that of their customers and the public, there should 
redemptions be made. A bill was introduced embodying the Comp- 
troller’s recommendation, but the banks were opposed to it and pre- 
vented its passage. 

The next year the Comptroller renewed his recommendation. He 
declared that when the notes became redeemable at a common 
center, which should be the center of trade, their amount would be 
“regulated strictly by the demand.” When the volume was greater 
than needful to do the business of the country, the banks would 
be required to redeem the surplus and it would be retired. When 
trade was active and more currency was needed, the banks would 
expand their issues, and redemptions would not be demanded until 
the season of activity was over. If all the banks were required to 
conform to a uniform standard of responsibility, the burden, equally 
divided among all in proportion to their circulation, would be light, 
because the aggregate redemption at any time would not exceed the 
surplus of notes in circulation; if such a rule were not established, 
the burden would be unequally borne, and would fall most heavily 
on those banks which conformed to the highest standard, compel- 
ling them by the frequent return of their notes to contract their 
issues, while the remote banks would be tempted to undue expan- 
sion by the difficulty and expense of returning their notes for re- 
demption. One effect, therefore, would be, an overflow of the in- 
ferior currency. 

The strongest objection raised at this time to a central redeem- 
ing agency was the rendering of the country banks tributary to those 
of New York. This objection was regarded groundless by many, 
but the danger could have been entirely averted by organizing a 
National Bank in New York City having no circulation, and act- 
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ing as the redeeming agency of the country, and the Clearing house 
of all the National bank notes in circulation. This plan was rec- 
ommended by Comptroller Hulburd. The National banks should 
own the stock and manage it for their own interests. One depart- 
ment, he said, should be devoted exclusively to redemptions and 
exchanges of currency, another to a general banking business. “ Such 
an institution would prove of incalculable benefit to the banking, 
commercial and industrial interests of the country. It would place 
the bank circulation of the country at once upon the soundest 
footing, and demonstrate practically the fact that the banks stand 
ready to make their issues not only redeemable, but actually con- 
vertible at all times in the great markets of the Union.” 

These recommendations, like those previously made, did not fruc- 
tify. One reason, beside those mentioned, was, the legal-tender 
notes in which bank notes were redeemable, possessed no higher 
value than the other kind. There was, therefore, not that deep 
interest in the matter that would have existed had the redemption 
been in gold or silver. At that time it was simply the substitution 
of one kind of notes for another. Moreover, the amount of bank 
notes that could be issued was circumscribed, so there was no. dan- 
ger of unauthorized inflation. The arguments for a central redemp- 
tion were applicable to a bank currency system very different from 
the one existing. 

The former systems contained no restriction on the amount that 
could be issued, and therefore prompt and easy redemption was 
necessary to guard against an over-issue. The amount of currency 
under those systems was regulated in theory by the requirements 
of business, while the National system was introduced with a fixed 
maximum limit. By the State systems the notes of banks located 
outside New England and New York were redeemable only at the 
counters of the issuing banks. The notes of such banks in ordi- 
nary times came back slowly, in truth, it may be said that nearly 
two-thirds of the banks of the country did not redeem their notes. 
The New England banks though had a different system of redemp- 
tion, redeeming not only over their counters, but also at the Suf- 
folk Bank in Boston, which received as a compensation the profits 
on the money sent for redeeming bank circulation. By the New 
York system notes were redeemed at par at their place of issue, 
and at one-quarter of one per cent. discount in New York City. 
Troy and Albany. Both of these systems were quite satisfactory, 
but would have been less effective had they embraced all the banks 
of the country. The Suffolk system was limited to 500 banks in 
six States having an aggregate circulation of $ 500,090,000, the New 
York system was limited to the bank of a single State. 

Some reasons did truly exist for perfecting the mode of redeem- 
ing National bank notes. One reason was that persons desired oc- 
casionally to exchange them for legal-tender notes to pay debts 
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when the other kind would not suffice. Another reason was that 
banks occasionally wished to exchange bank notes for legal-tender 
notes in order to replenish their reserve. But a much more po- 
tent reason for providing an effective mode of redemption was to 
exchange soiled and mutilated notes for fresh onés. The mode of 
redemption first devised, even with the improvement of the follow- 
ing year, was not sufficiently active to drive the notes into the 
places designated for redemption. The entire stream of circulation 
became polluted, and the need of purifying it after a short time 
was manifest. Not until 1874 did Congress enact that the bank 
circulation should be redeemed by the United States Treasurer at 
Washington. To accomplish this end the banks were required to 
deposit with him five per cent. of their circulation in lawful money, 
which was counted as a part of their lawful reserve. What the 
law did to purify the polluted stream of circulation may be seen 
from the following table. The amount of mutilated notes returned 
to the Comptroller’s office for destruction for the years ending Oc- 
tober 31, was: 
$ 8,603,729 
14,305,689 
24,344,047 
30,211,720 
3,433,171 


: 98,672,716 

Since 1876 the annual quantity returned has been much less than 
during any year. The banks were required to pay the expense 
of redemption, and the mode has proved simple and effective. A 
reserve fund of money must be kept somewhere, and this can be 
done as safely by the Government and at Washington as by the 
banks and in New York. It is generally admitted that the mode 
of redemption thus established after ten years of thought bestowed on 
the matter, is the best practicable, and is not likely to be soon changed. 

Although the banks were relieved from keeping in their vaults 
a reserve to redeem their circulation, they were required to keep 
the same reserve as before for the payment of deposits. As the 
agencies for redeeming the circulation was abolished, it was the clear 
design of the law that the country banks thereafter should them- 
selves keep that portion of their reserve which previously had been 
kept with their redemption agencies. In other words, as the Gov- 
ernment had become the sole redeeming agent with which all banks 
kept a redemption fund to the amount of five per cent. of their 
circulation, it was not necessary for any bank to keep a fund else- 
where for that purpose. But the law was not changed which per- 
mitted the banks in the redemption cities “to keep one-half their 
lawful-money reserve in cash deposits in the city of New York.” 
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The operation of the law therefore was, that the country banks 
were required to keep a fund equal to five per cent. of their cir- 
culation at Washington, and another fund of ten per cent. out of 
their circulation and deposits at home. The bank in the redemp- 
tion cities must keep a similar reserve fund at Washington, and an- 
other of ten per cent. in their own vaults. 

The keeping of a large portion of the reserves of the banks out- 
side New York City with the banks located there continued. This 
reserve feature of the system excited much bank opposition for a 
long period. The requirements of many of the States had been 
very vague and loose. There were indeed some exceptions. The 
States of Massachusetts and Louisiana particularly required the 
keeping of an ample reserve. New York did not have such a re- 
quirement. The country banks of that State, however, were required 
to redeem their notes in the city of New York in specie, aud an 
examination of their returns showed that while they usually kept 
only about two and a-haif per cent. of circulation and deposits in 
their vaults, they did keep on deposit with their city correspond- 
ents nearly as large a portion of reserve as they do now under - 
the National system. 

Those who at an early date advocated a free banking law and 
the expansion of the currency generally, also favored quite gener- 
ally the repeal of all reserve regulations. They, in truth, favored the 
freest kind of banking. They did not believe in creating reservoirs 
for dry times, but in letting the stream of circulation run without 
hindrance, and if that was not enough, to open the Government win- 
dows and deluge the land with more. In short, they contended 
that whatever might be lacking, there ought not to be any lack of 
notes so long as a government, paper, printing presses and labor 
existed. 

Nor was this position confined solely to those who wanted cheap 
money because they had debts to pay, or stocks to sell, or who 
believed that it was an alternative for the hard times. Some banks 
entertained the doctrine. They claimed that the directors and man- 
agers of the banks, and not Congress, were the best judges of the 
amount of money that should be loaned, or of the amount that 
should be held on hand for the protection of their creditors; that 
the duty of the Government was performed when it protected the 
bill holder from loss, and that the depositor or other creditor 
should protect himself. They also claimed that such laws pre- 
vented the banks from extending accommodations to legitimate 
business interests, and consequently they suffered. Such banks, 
therefore, were desirous of having the restriction surrounding the 
reserve removed. 

On the’ other hand, a much larger number heartily approved this 
feature of the system. The former class of banks, in truth, were 
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opposed because they wished to loan all their money, while the latter 
class, which included the conservative banks, supported the existing 
policy. . Even if no law had existed on the subject, they would 
have maintained such a reserve, for under the State systems, when 
no such provision existed, they did so. For them, indeed, such 
a law was not needed, but there was for the banks that did not 
like it. They wished to loan all they could, and too much, and the 
law stood in their way. 

The reserves which the banks outside New York City were re- 
quired to keep were sent in large amounts, though irregularly, to 
New York. When business was dull and outside banks could not 
employ their funds profitably, they sent them to New York to await 
the revival of business. The banks in New York having no legiti- 
mate way for employing the money at such times, and threatened 
with the loss of interest which they had promised to pay thereon, 
loaned it to stock brokers. Thus the banks tempted the brokers to 
buy stocks by offering them money at low rates. On the other 
hand, as these loans were made on very short time, the lending 
banks could always obtain funds if they were wanted to supply 
the demand of the country banks. If this way had not been 
open to the New York banks for employing their deposits 
they could not have afforded to pay interest on them, and 
they would have been less profitable; on the other hand, 
this practice stimulated speculation and enhanced the danger of 
monetary panics. A bank would not have paid interest on “country 
balances,” as they were called, if they could not be used, and they 
would not have dared loan a considerable portion of them on 
time. All loans on call were to speculators. No other per- 
sons had such a use for money. No merchant or manufacturer 
would borrow in that way. This striking fact, therefore, appears, 
while the banking law wisely provided for the maintenance of an 
adequate reserve, a very large portion of it was actually used by 
New York speculators. Though this fact was well known and 
caused much comment, no legislation was attempted. In 1873 when 
a panic broke out in that city, caused by a sudden demand of the 
country banks for their reserves, the New York banks found great 
difficulty in responding. The $60,000,000 of call loans on which 
they relied for an emergency of this kind “were entirely unavail- 
able.” The banks held collaterals, it is true, for their loans, but 
these shrank so rapidly in value that the banks could not sell 
them except at a large sacrifice. This is one of the peculiarities 
of that kind of loan. In good times nothing is safer, because the 
bank daily knows the worth of the collateral, while an ordinary 
borrower may deceive a bank concerning his real condition. In 
bad times the entire list of stocks is apt to shrink, but the credit 
and ability of merchants do not, and so the banks have learned 
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from much experience that while both kinds of loans have their 
advantages, the ordinary mercantile ones in the long aggregate are 
the safest. Now the banks found themselves in this condition; 
they could not afford to sell their collaterals, and so a meeting 
of the Clearing-house Association was held at which it was deter- 
mined to issue Clearing-house certificates, properly secured, to the 
banks that wanted them, and use them as money among them- 
selves. The plan had been tried before, and has been since; a 
new kind of money was extemporized for the occasion which -proved 
effective. 

It was clearly seen how all the mischief had been caused, and 
the remedy was apparent—namely, to stop paying interest on de- 
posits. Of course, if this had been done, the country banks would 
have kept their deposits at home, and the New York banks would 
not have had the use of them. Two parties exist to this question; 
it has been discussed numberless times, but not settled, and prob- 
ably never will be. The prudent bankers, who are content with fair 
profits, condemn the practice; the banks that wish to make the 
most they can, notwithstanding the risks they clearly see must be 
incurred, favor their payment. 

Those who have been opposed to legal regulations concerning the 
reserve, were likewise opposed to bank examinations. The law, at 
the outset, required these to be made, and they have always been 
continued. The strong and well-managed banks have always fa- 
vored publicity, the weaker ones and those who wished to do busi- 
ness in a wild and daring manner, in many cases, but not all, have 
been opposed to them. The United States was divided into twenty- 
five districts, and an examiner was appointed for each district. In- 
structions were issued to them by the first Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. McCulloch, and with longer experience greater efficiency 
has been attained in conducting examinations. “This official inquiry,” 
said Comptroller Cannon, in the annual report for 1884, “into the 
affairs of a National bank, does not end with the mere inspection 
of the cash, bills receivable, books and accounts of the association, 
but the examiners are instructed to closely scrutinize the business 
of the bank, to investigate the standing and fitness for their posi- 
tions of the persons to whom the management of the affairs o 
the association are intrusted, and in the manner in which the busi- 
ness is usually conducted, whether prudently or otherwise; to ascer- 
tain as far as possible the character of the loans and discounts of 
the bank, and what losses, if any, have been or are likely to be 
sustained.” . 

On the history of bank examinations we cannot dwell. Losses 
have occurred, some of which more efficient examinations would 
have prevented, but far greater losses have doubtless been prevented 
by having them. The fact that the strongest and best managed 
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banks favor them, is proof of their need, and that they are a check 
on operations that otherwise would be undertaken. 

Albert Gallatin wrote in 1831: “Another great guarantee against 
improper management is the obligation to make public annual 
statements of the situation of the banks. The mystery with which 
it was formerly thought necessary to conceal the operations of 
those institutions has been one of the most prolific causes of er- 
roneous opinions upor that subject, and of mismanagement on their 
part. . »« « Publicity is, in most cases, one of the best checks 
that can be devised; it inspires confidence and strengthens credit, 
while concealment begets distrust, and often engenders unjust sus- 
picion.” The reports and examinations required by the Government 
have done much to let the public inside the banks and to show 
how they are managed. The result has been most beneficial. In no 
country in the world has a banking system been so open, so little 
hidden. Confidence in the banks is greater where it is seen that 
they are true to their charters of incorporation, and the public will 
always regard them with more favor than if they live in a tomb of 
concealment. : 

The year after perfecting the mode of redeeming the bank cir- 
culation the restriction on the amount that could be issued was 
removed. Congress had acted wisely in clarifying the circulation 
before thus enlarging the stream. In the interval the original limit 
of $ 300,000,000 had been twice increased, in order to equalize the 
bank circulation among the States, the reason for which is worth 
explanation. 

The original Act apportioning one-half of the bank-note circula- 
tion on the basis of population, and the other half on that of 
banking capital, resources and business, was repealed the next year, 
and the distribution of the circulation was left to the discretion 
of the Comptroller. In March, 1865, this feature of the original 
law was restored, at the same time the internal revenue law pro- 
vided that all State banks which applied before the first of July 
to become National banking associations should have the preference 
in obtaining a circulation. The two amendments were not har- 
monious, and if the apportionment had been made by the original 
law many of the converted State banks could not have obtained as 
large circulation as they could by the revival of the original law. 
But, as it seemed to be the intention and policy of the law pro- 
viding for the conversion of the State banks, so the Comptroller 
thought, to absorb all of them rather than to create new banks in 
addition, the Comptroller permitted the conversion of State banks 
without limitation. He was wrong, and the effect of his action 
was a very unequal distribution of the currency, some of the 
States receiving far more than they would by the law of ap- 
portionment, and leaving but a very limited amount to be 
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awarded to the Southern and to some of the Western States. 
The Government having assumed control of the currency, it was 
obviously its duty to provide banking facilities to all sections. As 
the Southern States were in rebellion when the National banking 
system was launched, they were too late to employ it in their sec- 
tion of the country. The Comptroller maintained that the defi- 
ciency should be supplied—/F7zrs¢, because it was important to all 
sections of the country, particularly to the Northern States, that 
the South should be supplied with all the facilities necessary for 
the production of the great staples of that section, because their 
shipment abroad would reduce the exportation of gold. Secondly, 
although to a limited extent, means were supplied by capitalists 
from other sections for Southern productions, yet the supply was 
not equal to the demand, and foreign capitalists were thus enabled 
to gain entire control over a very large proportion of valuable 
products, thereby gaining large profits, and leaving in the country 
barely the cost of production. This state of things caused much 
discontent and dissatisfaction among the producers. The third rea- 
son given was, that prosperous industry was the most speedy and 
certain remedy for thé existing evils in the Southern States. 

Two plans were proposed for supplying the South with banking 
facilities. One plan was to equalize the existing circulation among 
the States and territories, and the other was to increase the amount. 
Two objections were raised to the first plan; the first was the 
right of Congress to withdraw circulation from banks that had is- 
sued it; but the second, and stronger, was the impracticability of 
withdrawing a sufficient quantity of the bank notes then in circula- 
tion rapidly enough to permit the issuing of other notes to banks in 
the South and West in time to furnish the relief desired. This 
plan, however, had the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. McCulloch. The Comptroller, on the other hand, favored an in- 
crease, but so adjusted that the amount should not exceed, “at 
any time, or in any month,” the amount of legal-tender notes with- 
drawn by the law which at that time authorized their contraction. 

The plan adopted was a compromise. The sum of $54,000,000 
was to be furnished to the banking associations then existing, or 
thereafter organized in “those States and Territories having less than 
their proportion under the apportionment contemplated by the pro- 
visions” of the Act of March 3d, 1865, if the applications were 
made within a year, otherwise the Comptroller could issue it to 
other banking associations applying for the same, giving preferences 
to those having the greatest deficiency. After the whole amount 
should be distributed, $25,000,000 were to be withdrawn from those 
banks which had an excess, and distributed among other banks in 
States having less than their proportion. 

Such an increase of bank circulation would have enlarged the 
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volume of currency if the law had not provided that a similar 
amount of the three-per-cent. certificates, issued in 1867 and ’8 and 
held mostly by the banks, should be canceled. These certificates 
were payable in lawful money, and were authorized for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the compound-interest notes. They largely en- 
tered into the reserve of the banks; no effect, therefore, was wrought 
on the quantity of circulation; the three-per-cent. certificates, which 
were a somewhat dangerous loan because payment could be de- 
manded at any time, were supplanted by National bank circulation. 

The additional circulation was soon issued, and the Comptroller 
made preparations for drawing $25,000,000 from the banks having an 
excess. It would be principally taken from the banks in the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. If withdrawn, the 
circulation of no bank in either of those States would have ex- 
ceeded $300,000. When carefully studied, the law was found, like 
many a previous one, far more difficult to execute than to enact. 
It was quite impossible for the banks to respond if the Comptrol- 
ler should make requisition on them, because their notes were scat- 
tered throughout the country. If they did not comply with such 
a requisition within a year, the Comptroller was empowered to sell 
a sufficient amount of bonds belonging to the banks and held by 
the Government, and redeem their notes as they came into the 
Treasury, until the whole amount required was obtained. But the 
notes, as the Comptroller remarked, would not come to the Treas- 
ury for redemption unless first assorted by the brokers and resold 
by them to. new National banks about to be organized. This would 
encourage the objectionable practice of authorizing new National 
banks with circulation, on the condition that currency should be 
purchased of the brokers in the market at a premium. The Comp- 
troller recommended a repeal of the law, and the issue of $5,000,000 
of additional circulation annually, for five years. 


























[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The London L£conomist says that the late Egyptian loan of $45,- 
000,000 might easily have been placed at par if it had stood on 
the English guarantee alone, and had been marketed in the usual 
way in which English loans are managed. It was, in fact, offered 
and disposed of at five per cent. discount, in order to make an interna- 
tional division of the spoils among the Great Powers, or rather among 
the banking houses which those powers find it convenient to coddle 
and conciliate, and especially when they can do it at the expense of 
somebody else. This five-per-cent. discount, which is $2,250,000, 
comes out of the Egyptians, in addition to a round million in the 
way of commissions. 



















THE RAILWAYS. 


THE RAILWAYS. 


The total new railroad construction in this country amounted to 
895 miles during the first half of 1885. The Raz/way Age makes the 
statement that the experience of several years back shows, that the 
mileage completed during the first half of the year has ranged from 
one-quarter to one-third of the mileage completed during the whole 
year. 

The railroads sold under foreclosure during the first half of 1885 
were fifteen in number, and aggregated 1,121 miles in length, and 
had a (so-called) capital of $74,000,000, containing, of course, an 
unknown proportion of water. The foreclosure of railroad mortgages 
is not in itself necessarily either a public or private misfortune. It 
is a sign of a pre-existing bad condition of things, and is sometimes 
an indispensable first step towards amendment, just as the pinching 
economy in private habits which hard times compel, while it 1s a 
proof of the general poverty, is not the cause of it, and is, on the 
contrary, one of the processes by which a recovery from it may be 
hoped for. The difference is, that whereas economy tends always to 
an improved condition, railway foreclosures are so only when they 
are consummated by methods and measures which correct the mis- 
takes, or abuses, which led to them. Where foreclosures are followed 
by re-organizations, with capitals as much inflated as they previously 
had been, and in some cases the new inflations are greater than the 
old, the situation is by no means improved, and the necessary rem- 
edy of looking the actual situation in the face, and of scaling se- 
curities and shares to the real facts, will not have been applied. In 
truth, some railway foreclosures are arranged schemes, not for the 
purpose of correcting over-capitalization, but for the purpose of con- 
cealing it under new and attractive forms, so that an old set of 
manipulators may escape from their losses by throwing them upon 
unwary outsiders. 

Englishmen often say that over-capitalization of railroads is the 
special sin of the United States, and that it is little known in Brit- 
ish roads. This is true, but not because British railroad speculators 
are one whit more scrupulous than their fellow sinners on this 
side of the Atlantic. The British railroads were substantially all 
finished before the system of watering railroad stocks and shares 
came into vogue, and now that the cost of the British roads is en- 
tirely well known, it has not since been possible for British specu- 
lators to apply the system to those roads. That they would do it 
if they could is abundantly proved by the fact, that where they 
have had the control of American roads, where over-capitalization 
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has been possible, they have pushed it to the last extreme. There 
never was a more abominable example of watering and inflation, 
running into the hundreds of millions, than in the case of the 
road originally known as the Atlantic and Great Western, which 
was always in the hands of English manipulators. The re-organiza- 
tion of the Wabash concern, as recently arranged in London is of 
the same complexion, although on not so magnificent a scale. 
These London re-organizers show no disposition whatever to come 
down to the hard pan of the actual facts, but they mean to keep 
all the bonds and shares floating at the old bubble figures. Pos- 
sibly, they may make a good thing of it for themselves, by tempt- 
ing in the public by the show of a little bait money which the 
shareholders are to contribute. 

The railroad system in this country presents the greatest aggre- 
gation of capital ever concentrated in one single interest. It has 
grown up wholly within the lifetime of men who do not consider 
themselves very old, and its principal growth has been within 
twenty-five years. Nobody can foresee, and probably most persons 
underrate its future growth. Its influence upon the value of other 
property, and upon the advancement of particular cities, sections 
and industries, is great and often controlling. The wisest legislative 
methods of dealing with it yet remain to be discovered, or, at any 
rate, yet remain to be agreed upon. 























OFFICIAL REGULATIONS REGARDING U. S. BONDS. 


The following are the bonds which have matured and ceased to 
bear interest : 

























S38 
Title of Loan and Date o . . »2 When Redeemable or 
A Aerts Act, 4 Penemplnatrens. 8 $ Payable. 
met 
Per 
LOAN OF 1858: ct 
June 14, 1858—Coupon..... $I,000...ccccceccccces 5 | Redeemable after fifteen 
Registered. .| $5,000 years from January 1, 1859. 
FIVES OF 1889: 
June 22, 1860—Coupon..... $1,00C, $5,000........ 5 | Redeemable after ten years 
Registered. .| $1,000, $5,000 from January 1, 1861. 


SIXES oF 1880: 
Feb. 8, 1861—Coupon..... $E,000 2.000000 iaieoee 6 | Payable after December 31, 
Registered. .| $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 1880. 
OREGON-WAR LOAN: 
March 2, 1861—Coupon..... $50, $100, $500....... 6 | Redeemable twenty years 
from July 1, 1861. 
SIXES OF 1881: 
July 17,and August 5, 1861— 
Coupon ....| $50,.$100, $500, $1,000 Redeemable after June 30, 
Registered. .| $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 1881. 
$5,000, $10,000, 


Ov 


FIVE-TWENTIES OF 1862: 
Feb. 25, 1862—Coupon ....| $50, $100, $500, $1,000! 6 | Redeemable after five and 
Registered. .| $50, $100, $500, $1,000, payable twenty years from 

$5,000, $10,000. May 1, 1862. 
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Title of Loan and Date 
of Authorizing Act. 


Denominations. 








SIXES OF 1881: 
March 3, 1863—Coupon .... 
Registered. . 


FIVE-TWENTIES OF 1864: 
March 3, 1864—Registered.. 


TEN-FORTIES : 
March 3, 1864—Coupon .... 
Registered. . 


FIVE-TWENTIES OF 1864: 
June 30, 1864—Coupon.... 
Registered.. 


FIVE-TWENTIES OF 1865: 
March 3, 1865—Coupon .... 
Registered. . 


CONSOLS OF 1865: 
March 3, 1865—Coupon .... 
Registered. . 


CONSOLS oF 1867 : 
March 3, 1865—Coupon .... 
Registered. . 


CONSOLS OF 1868: 
March 3, 1865—Coupon .... 
Registered. . 


FUNDED LOAN OF 1881: 
July 14, 1870, and January 
20, 1871—Coupon 


Registered...... 


SIXES OF 1881: 
July 17 and August 5, 1861, 
(continued under Depart- 
ment Circular No. 42, dat- 
ed April 11, 1881) 
Registered........ 

SIXES OF 1881: 

March 3, 1863, (continued 
under Department Circu- 
lar No. 42, dated April 11, 
1881)—Registered........ 

FUNDED LOAN OF 1881: 

July 14, 1870, and Jan. 20, 
1871, (continued under De- 
partment Circular No. 52, 
dated May 12, 1881) 

Registered 





$50, S100, $5c0, $1,000 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000. 


$ I oo, $500, $ I yOOO, 
$5000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, | 
$5,000, $10,000, © 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
5,000, p10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$500, $ 1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
5,000, $10,000, 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
5,000, $10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
,000, $10,000. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000, 


Rate of 


Interest. 


a2 w 
* 


3% 


N 


3% 





$20,000, $50,000. 


When Redeemable or 
Payable. 








Redeemable after June 30, 
1881, 


Redeemable after five and 
payable twenty years from 
November 1, 1864. 


Redeemable after ten and 
payable forty years from 
March 1, 1864. 


Redeemable after five and 
payable twenty years from 
November 1, 1864. 


Redeemable after five and 
payable twenty years from 
November 1, 1865. 


Redeemable after five and 
payable twenty years from 
July 1, 1865. 


Redeemable after five and 
payabletwenty years from 
July 1, 1867. 


Redeemable after five and 
payable twenty years from 
July 1, 1868. 


Redeemable after May 1, 
1881. 


Redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government, 


Redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government. 


Redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government. 








COUPON 


BONDS. 
Coupon bonds of the United States are payable to bearer, and 
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pass by delivery, without indorsement. They are convertible into 
registered bonds of the same loan, but the law does not authorize 
the conversion of registered into coupon bonds. 

Coupon bonds forwarded to the Department for exchange into 
registered bonds should be addressed to the SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, Division of Loans and Currency. 

There is no expense attending the exchange at the Department; 
but when bonds are sent by express the charges must be paid by 
the party transmitting them. 

FORM OF LETTER FOR CONVERSION OF COUPON BONDS INTO REGIS- 
TERED BONDS. 
, 18—. 








Hon. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 
SiR: Herewith I send $ U.S. coupon bonds of the act of 
uly 14, 1870, —— per cent. loan of ; which please exchange 
into registered bonds in the name of . 
Please send the new bonds to the subscribed address. 
Mail checks for the interest to 








Very respectfully, 








b ’ 


REGISTERED BONDS. 


Registered bonds of the United States differ from coupon bonds 
in the following respects, namely: (1) They have inscribed or ex- 
pressed upon their face the names of the parties who own them, 
denominated fayees ; (2) they are payable onlv to such payees or 
their assigns; and (3) the property or ownership in them can be 
transferred only by assignment. For the purpose of assigning 
them, there are forms printed on the backs of the bonds, together 
twith directions to be followed in the execution of such assign- 
ments. 

A ledger account is opened in the Department with each holder 
of one or more registered bonds; and in this account each bond is 
fully described. All recognized transfers must be made upon the 
loan-books in the Office of the Register of the Treasury. 

ASSIGNMENT OF BONDS. 

The directions printed on the backs of the bonds should be 
carefully followed in the execution of assignments, and the name 
of the assignee should be written plainly in the space left for 
that purpose. Assignments must be dated and properly acknowl- 


is to be divided among two or more parties, their 
names and the amount to each should be stated in the assign- 
ment. If only a part of a bond is assigned, a new issue for the 
remainder will be made to the former payee of the whole bond: 
Provided, however, That the amount assigned shall correspond with 
one or more of the denominations in which the bonds are is- 
sued. 

Registered bonds. should not be assigned in blank, as such assign- 
ment would make them payable to bearer and render them available 
to any holder thereof; in other words, under an assignment in blank 
the title to the bonds would pass by delivery. 

A detached assignment should never be resorted to, except when 
the blank form for an assignment which is printed on the bond 
shall have been already used; and in this case only when there 
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shall not be sufficient space on the back of the bond for another 
assignment. 

The payee should sign his name to the assignment as the name is 
written on the face of the bond. If the bond be issued to a firm, 
the assignment must be subscribed in the name of the firm by a 
member thereof who shall be possessed of authority to sign for the 
firm, of which authority the officer witnessing the signature must be 
satisfied ; if issued to joint owners, co-trustees, executors, adminis- 
trators, or guardians, each person must sign for himself; if to a cor- 
poration or company, the official character of the person executing 
the assignment, and the authority of such person to dispose of the 
bond or bonds in question, should be duly verified by vote or reso- 
lution of the board of directors of the corporation or company, cer- 
tified under its seal. Where such officer is authorized by virtue of 
his office to execute the assignment, a certificate, under seal, of this 
fact and of his election to the office, and that he still holds and ex- 
ercises such office, must be furnished, together with a certified copy 
of the charter or by-laws of such corporation or company, showing 
the authority claimed thereunder. 

All such evidence of authority will be placed on file in the De- 
partment, and if general and permanent in its character, need not be 
reproduced in subsequent transactions under the same power, if proper 
reference be made thereto. 


ASSIGNMENTS BY REPRESENTATIVES AND SUCCESSORS, 


In case of death or successorship, the representative of the de- 
ceased person, or the successor, must furnish official evidence of 
such decease or successorship, and of his own appointment, author- 
ity or power. An executor or administrator may assign bonds stand- 
ing in the name of the deceased person in whose stead such ex- 
ecutor or administrator shall be acting. Where there are two or 
more legal representatives, all must unite in the assignment, unless 
by a decree of court or testamentary provision some one or more of 
them is or are designated and empowered to dispose of the bonds. 
If the bonds had been held by the deceased in the capacity of a 
fiduciary or trustee, a court having jurisdiction must appoint a suc- 
cessor, who should execute the assignment in order to secure the 
transfer or payment of the bonds. 

An executor, administrator, trustee, guardian, or attorney, cannot 
assign bonds to himself, unless he be specially authorized to do so 
by a court possessing jurisdiction of the matter. 


FOREIGN SUCCESSORSHIP ASSIGNMENTS. 


Where a payee, at the time of his death, was a resident of a for- 
eign country, the party claiming to direct and execute the transfer 
must furnish an exemplified copy of the will or other instrument 
conveying the requisite authority, duly certified under the hand and 
seal of the proper officer, attested by the certificate of a United 
States minister, chargé, consul, vice-consul, or commercial agent, or, 
if there be none such accessible (which fact shall, in such case, be 
certified), by that of a notary public, to the effect that such ex- 
emplified copy is executed and granted by the proper tribunal 
or officer, and is in due form and according to the laws of that 
country. The assignment should be executed as hereinbefore di- 
rected. 

ASSIGNMENTS BY ATTORNEY. 

Persons entitled to assign bonds may appoint for that purpose 

an attorney, who, by virtue of the authority so conferred, can exe- 
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cute the assignment in the same manner as provided for the con- 
stituent. 

No officer of the Treasury of the United States should be selected 
as such attorney. 

Powers of attorney authorizipg the assignment of bonds should be 
sent, for record, to the Register of the Treasury. : 


FORM OF POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 

That I, , do hereby appoint my attor- 
ney to assign any and all United States bonds now standing (or 
which may hereafter stand) in my name on the books of the Treas- 
ury Department, granting to said attorney full power to appoint 
one or more substitutes for that purpose, hereby ratifying and con- 
firming all that may be lawfully done by virtue hereof. 

Witness my hand and seal this the —— day of ~ “e :} 
18—. . [SEAL., ] 

Executed before me this the —— day of , A. D. 18—. 

















’ 





[ Official Seal. ] , : 
NoTE.—To be verified in accordance with instructions contained under head 


of acknowledgments. 
FORM OF AUTHORITY BY RESOLUTION, 


At a regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
, of . , held , I18—, it was, on mo- 








tion, 
“ Resolved, That A. B., president, and C. D., cashier, are, or either 


of them is, hereby authorized and empowered to assign any and all 
United States bonds uow standing (or which may hereafter stand) 
in the name of this bank [07 institution ].” 

I certify that the above is a true copy from the minutes. 





Secretary of the Board. 


| Corporate Seal. ] 
Note.—This resolution should be certified by some officer of the institu- 


tion other than the one empowered to assign the bonds. 

It is recommended that resolutions be adopted only at regular 
meetings. But when passed at a special meeting the certificate may, 
be as follows: 

We certify that at a sfectal meeting of the board of directors of 

, duly held at , on the —— day of , at — o'clock 
— M., 18—, the foregoing resolution was adopted, and is now in 
full force. 

And we certify that notice was duly given, personally, to all the 
members of the said board of directors of the time and place of 
said meeting, and of the object thereof for more than —— days 
prior thereto, and in time to enable all to attend said meeting; 
and that at such meeting so held a quorum of all the members of 
said board was present and voted for the adoption of said resolu- 
tion. 

FORM OF AUTHORITY UNDER BY-LAWS. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
gic, GE ; , held , 18—, was duly 
elected president, and was duly elected cashier; and 
as such they are jointly or severally empowered by the by-laws 
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(a certified copy of which is hereto annexed) to sell and assign 
any and all United States bonds now standing (or which may here- 
after stand) in the name of this bank [or institution ]. 

, Secretary. 
[Seal of bank or institution. ] ‘ 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Of assignments, when not’ made at this Department, must be made 
either before an Assistant Treasurer of the United States, a United 
States judge or district attorney, clerk of a United States Court, 
collector of customs or internal revenue, or president or cashier of 

a National bank. 

A notary public is authorized to take acknowledgments only on 
the Pacific Railroad bonds and on the three-per-cent. bonds of 
1882. The witnessing officer should append his official title and 
affix his seal of office, if he have one; if he have no seal of office, 
he should certify such to be the fact. The president or cashier of 
a National bank must append the title and affix the seal of the 
bank. The impress of the seal must in every case be made upon 
the bond. 





FOREIGN ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

May be made before a United States minister, chargé, consul, vice- 
consul, or commercial agent. A notary public, or other competent 
officer, in a foreign country may take acknowledgments; but his 
official character and jurisdiction must be properly verified.* The 
official seal, where there is one, should in all cases be affixed, as 
per foregoing direction; and where there is none, this fact should 
be made known and attested. 


EXECUTION OF POWERS, 

Powers of attorney for the transfer of bonds must be acknowl- 
edged in the presence of some of the officers authorized to take 
acknowledgments of assignments; and where {such officer has an 
official seal, it must be affixed; where he has none, he should so 
state. 

POWERS OF SUBSTITUTION | 
Must be executed and acknowledged in the same manner as 
powers of attorney, and should likewise follow the same general form. 
TRANSMISSION OF BONDS. 

When registered bonds are properly assigned, they should be 
transmitted to the Register of the Treasury for re-issue, and should 
be accompanied by a letter of explicit instructions, stating the amount 
enclosed, the loan to which the bonds belong, the denominations of 
the bonds desired in exchange therefor, the name and residence of 
each assignee and the post-office address to which it is desired the 
interest-checks shall be mailed. 

When bonds of different loans are forwarded in one remittance 
a separate letter of instructions should accompany the bonds ,of 
each loan. 

When coupon and registered bonds are transmitted at the same 
time, the former should be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the latter to the Register of the Treasury. 

FORM OF LETTER TRANSMITTING REGISTERED BONDS FOR 

TRANSFER. 

HON. REGISTER OF THE TREASURY, ' 
Washington, D. C. 

SiR: Herewith vou will receive $ U. S. registered bonds of 


* See under head “‘ Foreign successorship assignments,” 
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’ ’ 18—, 
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the —— per cent. loan of , which please transfer, as per as- 
signment, to ,O ‘ é 
Please send the new bonds to the subscribed address. 
Mail checks for the interest to , ; 
Very respectfully, 

















NEW BONDS. 

Registered bonds received for transfer are canceled, and new bonds 
in their stead are issued in the name of the assignee. These bear 
interest from the first day of the quarter or half-year (as their in- 
terest term may run) in which the transfer shall have been made. 
As a rule returns are made on the same day that the bonds are 
received, and made invariably by registered mail, unless otherwise 
instructed. When bonds are sent, or returned, by express, the en- 
tire expense thus incurred must be borne by the party desiring the 
transfer. 

NO FEES 
Will be charged by a United States minister, chargé, consul, vice- 
consul, or commercial agent, for witnessing and certifying an assign- 
ment of, or power to assign, bonds or collect interest thereon. 
No charge is .made by the Department for transferring registered 
bonds. 
INTEREST ON REGISTERED BONDS. 

The interest on registered bonds of the existing loans falls due 

upon the tollowing dates respectively : 
Currency sixes, Pacific Railroad January 1; July 1. 
Four-and-a-half-per-cent. funded loan of 1891..March 1; June 1; Sept. 1; Dec. I. 
Four-per-cent. conso!s of 1907 January 1; April 1; July 1; October I. 
Three-per-cent. funded loan of 1882....... Feb. 1; May 1; Aug. 1; Nov. I. 

Interest on registered bonds of the above-described loans is paid 
by checks drawn at this Department. These checks will be sent by 
mail when the post-office address is known; when this is not known, 
they will be held by the Treasurer of the United States until called 
for by the payees thereof. 

The checks are payable, when properly indorsed, on presentation 
at the United States Treasury or at the office of any Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

Holders of these bonds should notify the Register of the Treas- 
ury of any change in their post-office address at least fifteen days 
before the interest falls due; and in case of the appointment of an 
attorney to indorse the interest-checks, notice of this fact should 
likewise be given to the Register. Such holders should also trans- 
mit to the First Auditor of the Treasury all powers of attorney 
authorizing the indorsement of interest-checks, and advise him, spe- 
cifically, at which of the offices referred to above it is desired that 
the interest-checks, under such powers, shall be paid. 


CLOSING OF TRANSFER-BOOKS. 

For the purpose of preparing the interest-schedules, the tranfer- 
books are closed during the month immediately preceding the date 
of payment of the interest. 

If bonds forwarded for transfer be not received prior to or upon 
the day fixed for closing the transfer books, the transfer will not be 
effected until after the reopening of the books; and consequently 
the interest for that quarter or half-year (as the interest term may 
be) will be declared in favor of the parties whose names appear 
upon the face of the old bonds, and to them the assignees must look 
for any interest cfaimed. 

[TO BE COMPLETED IN THE NEXT NO.] 
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FOREIGN MUNICIPAL DEBT AND TAXATION. 


The State Dapartment at Washington is furnishing a large amount 
of valuable information gathered by our consuls. The last volume 
of Consular reports contains an excellent paper on foreign munici- 
pal debt and taxation by Mr. Lothrop, Consul at Bristol, England. 
A portion is here given: 


For the purpose of this comparison, fourteen representative Eng- 
lish and fourteen American municipalities are selected. London is 
not amongst those shown, as its government is entirely suz generdzs, 
and affords no material for a comparison*. The estimated population 
is for the year for which the statistics are given, and is arrived at 
by adding to the figures as given in the respective censuses of the 
countries a number proportioned to the increase of each city’s popu- 
lation during the decade 1870-’80 as respects the American and 
1871-81 as respects the English municipalities.t| The debts of the 
various cities are the net debts; that is, the sinking funds are in 
all cases deducted. The obligations incurred for the construction of 
water works, gas works, tram-lines, &c., are deducted also, so that 
the figures show the amounts owed for matters purely municipal. 
But New York is an exception to this rule, as I was unable to 
find the amounts of the water debt.{ It will be seen that these 
fourteen American cities, taken together, owe $41 56 for each in- 
habitant, while the fourteen English municipalities owe $21 56 per 
capita. The former owe nearly twice as much as the latter, or, to 
be exact, 92.6 per cent. more. But this is not the worst. For 
every town added to each of these tables the comparison would be 
still more unfavorable to the United States, and for this reason, that 
there the smaller towns have the most burdensome debts, while 
the contrary is true of England. The gross debt, for instance, by 
the census of 1880, of Bath, Me., with a ag nena of 7,874, was 
$216 69 per capita; that of Portland. Me., with a population of 33,810, 
was $127 84 per capita; that of Memphis (population 33,592) was $135 
58 per capita; and that of Middletown, Conn. (population 11,732), 
$119 97. These are extreme cases, but the list might be indefinitely 
lengthened by adding communities almost as badly off. These 
enormous debts mean almost bankruptcy for these towns; they mean 
taxation for interest to an extent almost intolerable; they mean 
stagnation in business and prostration of energy; they mean that a 
reckless extravagance has dealt unfairly with the coming generation, 
and has left it a burden for which it received benefits entirely in- 
adequate; and they should arouse the people to the necéssity of 
studying the municipal finances as carefully as they do their own, 
and of administering them on the same principles. 

These tables show that the expenses of the fourteen English 


. °° =. 
* The population of the City of London in 1881 was 50,652. Its expenses in 1882 were 
£802,044 ($3,897,934). The population of London within the limits of the metropolis local 
management act, in the same year, was 3,834,354. The amount expended by the metropolitan 
board of works in 1882 was, including loans repaid, about £ 4,000,000 ($ 19,440,000). 
+ The population of Manchester, it will be noted, has not increased, owing to the fact that a 
large number of its people live in the neighboring and rapidly increasing town of Salford. 
¢ Baltimore also has no deduction made in these tables for water, If the deduction were 
made, its sinking fund is in excess of its debt, 
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municipalities were per year $4 96 for each inhabitant. This does 
not include expenditures for public buildings or for other excep- 
tional matters on capital account, nor does it include the amounts. 
repaid on loans. Nor does it include the amounts assessed on the 
people for the poor; but it is evident that to make the comparison 
accurate this should be brought in, inasmuch as the expenses for 
almshouses and charity are necessarily a part of the expenditure of 
the American cities. The amount levied as poor rate during the 
ear ending March 25, 1882, was $2 56 per head in England and 

ales, and though it is more than this in the towns (and less in 
the country districts), it approximates what we must add to the 
$4 96, making in all $7 52. Against this we have the expense of 
thirteen American cities (Milwaukee being omitted) as $16 34 per 
capita—more than twice as much, or, to be exact, 117 per cent. 
more. But this is not all; for the principle of special assessments, 
though practiced somewhat in England, is nowhere carried so far 
as in the generality of American towns. Therefore, the $7 52 given 
above includes the cost of various matters that do not appear in 
the American reports at all, being charged to private individuals 
and very much increasing the annual per capita charge. The enor- 
mous difference in the cost of governing cities in the two countries 
carries its own moral. The taxation per capita is in the English 
municipalities $3 69; in the American, $14 18. It is 49 per cent. 
of the expenses in the former and 86.7 in the latter. This dis- 
crepancy may be accounted for by the large productive properties 
owned by many English towns, which, of course, pay a considerable 
portion of the expenses ;* and, besides, the general government pays 
everywhere one-half the cost of the clothing of the police and one-- 
half their wages and salaries. In some instances, too, I have found 
it impossible to discover whether the taxation as given in the va- 
rious American reports did not include State and county levies. 
In the case of Brooklyn, there is included $1,242,476 for county 
purposes; the expenses of New Orleans also include certain sums 
for the repayment of debt. On account of this impossibility of 
segregating in some cases the State and county levies, I claim for 
this column only an approximate, and not an absolute, accuracy. 
In the same way the taxation per $1,000 value includes in the 
cases of Brooklyn and Baltimore the State and county levies. It 
is impossible to make an accurate comparison of the rate per 
$1,000 value in the two countries, the one levying on income, the 
other on capital. 

The police force costs the American cities more than twice per 
capita what it does the English; but the difference is mainly in 
salaries. It is surprising what ange men they get at the low figures. 
given; but their tenure of office is permanent, and they are sup- 
plied with a pension on retirement out of a superannuation 
fund maintained in each city, The most expensive English fire 
department is that of Manchester, which costs each of its inhabi- 
tants II cents per year; the most costly American brigade is that 
of New York, which costs each inhabitant $1 22, or eleven times 
as much. The cheapest English department is that of Leeds, 2 
cents per head; the cheapest American that of Baltimore, 52 cents, 
or twenty-six times as much. A great part of this vast difference 
is due to different conditions. The moist climate of England and 


* Against this, however, many American towns derive a considerable revenue from licenses,. 
&c., which in England are entirely reserved for the Imperial Government. 
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the absence of wood in , buildings necessitate far less expensive 
preparations for fighting fire than in the United States. 

Table showing the population, debt, annual expenses, &c., of 
fourteen representative cities of the United States: 


























POPULATION AND DEBT. 

Population, Estimated Debi per 
Name of City. Census of 1880. Population. Debt (funded). Capita. 
New York........ 1,206,299 1,290,700 esse $92,960,316 ccesn SIR OD 
Philadelphia ..... 847,170 890,457 eae 27,427,387 caus 30 12 
Brooklyn ..... ees 566,663 628,300 conn 21,477,029 sda 34 18 
ere 503,185 554,237 nee 8,797,000 ~ 15 89 
a ee 362,839 394,917 14,991,016 ‘ 37 96 
Baltimore........ 332,313 355,050 5,582,652 aie 15 72 
Cincinnati .....0. 255,139 264,864 22,315,308 pean 84 25 
San Francisco ... 233,959 259,304 2,104,657 sae 8 11 
New Orleans..... 216,090 227,192 16, 102,825 75 28 
Pittsburgh ....... 156,389 173,907 8,885,407 51 08 
Newark...... eee 136,508 147,515 iid 4,771,043 ; 32 34 
Louisville........ 123,758 129,509 —_ 2,102,739 ‘ 16 38 
Milwaukee....... 115,587 131,038 786, 500 ; 6 co 
Providence....... 104,857 116,557 2,851,058 24 46 
ane 5,503,607 eoes $231,156, 137 cose Baa @ 

EXPENSES AND TAXATION, 
Expense. -—- Taxation per-— ~ 
Name of City. ‘carly Expense. per Capita. Yearly Taxation. $1,000Value. Capita. 
New York....... $ 30,926,555 .. $23 96 . $29,240,778 .. $18 09 «.. $22 65 
Philadelphia ..... 11,274,453 -. 1266 .. 10,386,872 . 920... eee 
Brooklyn ........ 8,682,712 6,875,251 26 oo IO 94 
CRED ccccesece 5,444,895 . —_— 3,990,333 20 co 7 20 
I iin tied dso 12,206, 301 3106 .. 9,268,122 15 00 23 47 
Baltimore........ 4,250,755 cf oe 3,878,804 15 00 IO 92 
Cincinnati....... 2 3, 160,552 II 93 ‘ 2,504,791 23 82 9 45 
San Francisco.... 3, 703, 762 14 28 2,544,827 I2 00 18 00 
New Orleans..... ¥2,545,063 It 20 2,292,576 20 00 10 og 
Pittsburgh ....... 2,508,522 14 42 2,409,493 — 13 85 
Re aie din wn 1,217,234 8 25 1,219,430 13 80 8 26 
Louisville........ 1,149,941 8 88 7s. .. 2&2 «= ee 
Milwaukee....... —_— S.2ORee. 2.6 BO és 9 10 
Providence....... 1,651,565 14 17 1,725,500 .. 12 80 14 80 
$ 88,788,970 .. $16 34 .. $78,928,589 — .. $14 18 


Population. 
Name of City. Census of 1881. 
Liverpool........ 552,425 
Birmingham..... 400,757 
Manchester....... 341,508 
BEE coc keodconce 309, 126 
SheMield.....ceve 284,410 
Bristol...... eee 206, 503 
Nottingham ,.... 186,656 
BRGIOSS on ccccee 183,032 
BPS cece 284,290 
Brighton......... 128,425 
Leicester, .....+. 122,351 
Sunderland ...... 116,262 
SS Sr 111,343 
REE ¢cvedésese 85,378 


3,182,426 


* The official estimate, 


Table showing the population, debt, annual expenses, &c., of four- 
teen representative cities in England: 


POPULATION AND DEBT. 








re 


Debt per 
Capita, 


$22 81 


37 59 
23 61 
10 31 


ese 13 47 


2I 77 
25 39 
15 55 
9 87 


Sine 3 29 


Estimated 
Population. Debt (funded). 
568,922 $ 12,979,671 
417,386 14,499,086 
341,508 12,938,651 
323,964 7;051,318 
297,549 3,068,361 
213,214 2,874,364 
196,239 ies ss 4,272,538 
192,134 eee 4,879,450 
181,500 ‘ 2,821,823 
133,357 1,316,963 
130,000 428,475 
121,610 1,477,940 
119,071 1,299,625 
89,637 1,214,572 
3,326,14t we. = $71,722,857 





I2 15 
IO gI 
13 55 


$21 56 
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EXPENSES AND TAXATION. 
—— Taxation——, 

: _ per $1,000 
Taxation. apita. Yearly Value. 
$2,987,714 .. $5 25 $21 14 
1,461,495 .. 350 21 66 
7“ 1,603,600 4 69% 15 62 
8334 .. 1,279,890 25 00 
i 899,231 20 62 
733,012 20 40 
687,150 
549,710 
428,729 
443,552 


Expenses 

Expenses. per Capita, 
$3,149,717 .. $5 53% 
o- § 12% 


Name of City. 


Birmingham 


Manchester ve SH 
Leed 


Bradford 


SS 


5 

3 

ve va’ ae 

Nottingham < oe 
~ 

3 

4 

5 


WW NNW WW 


3 '7 
3 12 


351% 


41% .. 418,475 


215,314 
323, 102 


229,204 


N Ww 
BU SSSRSE SR 


2 55% 


315,025 
$ 16,490, 582 








. $496 .. $12,260,868 .. $3 69 __ 





THE PROFITS ON THROUGH TRUNK-LINE FREIGHT. 


The through freight traffic of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis Railway last year was carried at an average rate 
of 0.525 cent per ton per mile, and the east-bound through freight 
at 0.495 cent—rates unknown elsewhere in the world, and utterly in- 
adequate to the earning of interest on the cost of the cheapest 
railroad. This traffic forms nearly four-fifths of the freight traffic of 
this railroad, and nearly two-thirds of its traffic of all kinds, but it 
yielded last year only 47 per cent. of its gross earnings. Of course, 
it is not possible to ascertain closely the cost of the through and 
local freight separately. The average expense per ton per mile of 
the whole was 0.516 cent.; the average haul was but twice as great 
for through as for local freight (203.5 against 106.2 miles), and it 
therefore seems reasonable to suppose that the average cost of the 
local may have been as low as two-thirds cent per ton per mile, 
which is 65% per cent. of the average rate received for local freight 
(1.018 cent). If so, $1,469,000 of the total reported freight expenses 
were due to the through freight, making the average expense per 
ton per mile of this freight 0.474 cent, and the profit 0.051 cent, 
amounting to $158,000 for the whole. What this means is, that in 
order to earn ome cent toward paying interest on the cost of its 
railroad, this company last year had to haul a ton of through 
freight 20 miles; to earn a dollar it had to haul a ton nearly 2,000 
miles! 

Does anyone believe this a rational or healthful condition of 
things, and should not railroad managers everywhere be encouraged 
and assisted to make efforts to remedy it? The public, perhaps, 
can look with indifference on the immediate result on this particu- 
lar road, for the whole cost of this ridiculously cheap transporta- 
tion so far has fallen on those unfortunate persons who have in- 
vested their money in this railroad; but the most indifferent pub- 
lic will certainly not object to measures which will tend to increase 
the profits on this business, and make them more nearly equal to 
the small profits obtained on the local business, so long as only a 
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reasonable profit is secured on the whole business. The road’s 
construction account is the moderate amount of $50,200 per mile, 
but no return whatever could be made on more than half of its 
capital last year, and the aggregate dividends paid on about $15,- 
000,000 of stock for ten years amount but to $ 1,425,000. 

While the patrons of this road have no reason to complain of 
the local rates they pay, the contrast between what the local freight 
and what the through freight contributes toward paying interest on 
the cost of the road is striking. The 310 million ton-miles of 
through freight, we have seen, contributed $158,000, and the 87 
millions of local freight paid $308,000. And 42 million passenger- 
miles, which is about equivalent to local traffic, yielded $ 377,632 
of profit. The passenger traffic and the local freight traffic together, 
which formed about 36 per cent. of the total traffic, yielded about 
81 per cent. of the net earnings. Well may Mr. Devereux say in 
his report that “the board has dwelt upon and thus emphasized 
the question of just freight rates as the one thing vitally affecting 
your corporate investments.” To secure a reasonable price for car- 
rying through freight is the great problem which railroad man- 
agers have to meet. If they cannot solve it, many hundreds of mil- 
lions that have been invested in railroads must continue to go 
without interest. High rates for this traffic cannot be secured, 
and if they could be they would add to profits during but a very 
short time, for more lines would soon enter the field and divide 
the traffic; but the difficulty now is to get any profit. If the 
Cleveland road made only $158,000 on all its through freight last 
year, including some which yielded one and a-half cent per ton per 
mile, and with the lowest rates varying from one-quarter to one- 
half cent at different times of the year, how much did it make in the 
three months from March 21 to June 21, on the grain and flour 
carried then which yielded it probably not more than a-quarter 
cent gross per ton per mile? Doubtless a vast amount of the 
through freight last year yielded it no profit whatever. Very few 
railroads have as low working expenses as this one, and there is 
probably not one of the carriers of through trunk-line freight of 
which the same cannot be said—that they carry a large part of the 
traffic entirely without profit, and that the chief burden of sup- 
porting the roads, when they are supported, falls on the _ local 
traffic. Those of them which make fair returns now (if there are 
any) might considerably reduce their passenger or local freight 
rates if they could secure a reasonable price for carrying through 
freight. 

We do not believe that this condition of things can last, in which 
one-third of the traffic of a railroad pays four-fifths of the interest 
on the investment, because through rates have been reduced so low 
as to leave next to no profit on the greater part of the business. 
The whole tendency of unrestricted competition, however, tends to 
this. One result, of course, is that the railroad companies resist any 
reduction of local rates where it is possible to control them. Some 
of them may sometimes have so much local business that they may 
make fair returns by maintaining high rates on it. Unfortunately for 
them, most of the railroads have no such sufficient resource. If they 
had, the public would complain, as it does now, that nearly all the 
profit was made by a portion of the traffic, the growth of which, 
perhaps, is hindered by the unprofitable through rates.—az/road 
Gazette. 
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ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


Congress will be asked at the next session to consider one or 
two bills which will clearly define the rights of holders of bills of 
lading, and provide better security for moneys advanced on goods 
in transit or in warehouse. This subject has been discussed very 
often during the past four years by the National Board of Trade 
and other individual commercial organizations in the interior of the 
country. At the December (1882) meeting of the National Board, 
Captain Snow, of New York, introduced a resolution favoring the 
passage of a law by Congress which would effectually deal with the 
question of advances on merchandise. Speaking in the capacity of 
a banker, Mr. Snow commented at some length upon the hazardous 
practice of advancing moneys upon goods in bond and from the in- 
terior, without proper and adequate provision against loss. There 
was a law on the statute books of the State of New York, and a 
similar one for Rhode Island, but he wished to have either these 
or a better law made applicable to the whole country. In review- 
ing English legislation on the subject, Mr. Snow avowed that the 
common law of that country was often so productive of hardship 
to persons making advances on goods, that in 1825 an Act was 
passed by the British Parliament declaring that the persons in 
whose name the goods were shipped should be deemed the owners, 
so as to entitle the consignee to a lien for all moneys due to him 
from the consignor, unless he knew that the consignor was not the 
real owner. Every agent or factor who was entrusted with the pos- 
session of goods for sale, or as security for advances, or with the 
bill of lading or Custom-house permit or warehouse-keeper’s receipt, 
was to be deemed the owner, so far as to render valid any con- 
tract for the sale or disposition thereof for money advanced or re- 
sponsibility assumed upon the faith thereof. The real owner might 
have his goods upon repayment of the moneys advanced, and on 
satisfying the lien of the agent. 

The New York and Rhode Island laws are somewhat similar to 
this, and were adopted in 1830. It is claimed that this protection 
is not only needed for the lender, but also to enable that large 
class of people who receive goods on consignment to procure money 
on favorable terms, thus facilitating and at the same time rendering 
it easy and safe to handle the immense volume of goods which 
goes to large cities. It has been suggested that the operation of 
such a law might conflict with State legislation, but it is pointed 
out that Congress has the power to regulate commerce and that 
the operation of a general law would tend to the advantage of all. 
Still, merchants are divided in opinion on this point, though the 
subject has been under discussion for years. In regard to the New 
York Factors’ Act, Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukee, contended at one of 
the meetings of the National Board, held in Washington, that the 
law of this State was already unconstitutional, and that it was im- 
possible for any State to carry such a law into effect. In support 
of his argument, he said: 

“T shipped a cargo of wheat to Oswego. That cargo was advanced 
upon by, and consigned in the name of, a bank at Milwaukee, and 
became its property fully and truly. The property went into a ware- 
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house in Oswego, subject to the order of the bank. The owner of 
the warehouse took the property, put it into canal boats, shipped 
it to New York, got advances on it from parties in New York, and 
they held the bill of lading, which was a Jdona-fide bill of lading, 
coming into their possession in a legal manner. The parties in New 
York did not know that their consignor was not the real owner. 
When the case was tried in the State of New York, the State 
Courts, in spite of the Factors’ Act, gave a decision in favor of the 
‘ bank in Milwaukee; and when it came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on appeal, that court sustained the judgment of 
the court below, and said, in substance, that no State could enact 
that property belonging, for instance, to the Bank of Milwaukee, 
the title of which it had never parted with, could be diverted from 
ye 

Subsequent to this meeting, the proposed remedy has taken very 
practical shape. Mr. Simon Sterne, an able lawyer and a member 
of the New York Board of Trade, has drafted a bill which is al- 
ready in Congress, and which will receive the consideration of that 
body at an early date. The bill contains six sections, and has been 
favorably received by the several commercial and financial organiza- 
tions of the country. Its first and fourth sections run as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That any common carrier, whose business it is to con- 
vey, or accept for forwarding by rail, sea, lake, river or canal, 
or partly by rail and partly by sea, lake, river or canal, any 
. wares and merchandise from one State or Territory of the 

nited States into another State or Territory of the United States, 
shall, in the event of non-delivery, be liable to pay the value of 
the goods designated upon any bill of lading issued by any agent 
of such common carrier authorized to receive goods and sign bills 
of lading therefor, although such goods may not actually have been 
shipped as represented in said bills of lading, unless such common 
carrier at the point of destination of such goods has an authorized 
agent or agents designated in the bill of lading itself, to whom such 
bills of lading may be presented for acceptance or rejection.” 

“SECTION 4. Whenever any bill of lading representing goods, wares 
and merchandise which have been shipped from a foreign State to 
any point in the United States, or from any point in the United 
States to a foreign port or place, or from one State or Territory 
to another State or Territory, shall, by indorsement thereon, have 
been transferred for value and in good faith by the vendee, con- 
signee, factor, or agent to whom such goods and bill of lading are 
sent, the right of stoppage in transitu, on the part of the vendor 
of such goods, shall, on such transfer of the bill of lading, there- 
upon cease and determine; but such vendor shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the holder of such bill of lading and goods and mer- 
chandise, if the proceeds of such goods is in excess of the advances 
made by such holder, the amount of such excess.” 

Accompanying a bill on the same subject, introdnced by Lieut.- 
Governor Dorsheimer, was a report of the at Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and in it the following reasons for the 
passage of the bill were thus given: 

“The proposed Act has been made necessary by a late decision 
of United States Supreme Court. In the case of Pollard v. Vinton, 
reported in the United States Supreme Court Reports, vol. 105, p. 
7. In that case the question was presented whether a bill of lading 
was conclusive evidence in the hands of a Jdona-fide holder of the 
delivery to the carrier, by whom the bill of lading was issued, of 
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the property therein described. The Court held that it was not 
conclusive evidence of such delivery, and that no goods having 
been received by the carrier, the bill of lading was void, even in 
the hands of a transferee in good faith and for value. The Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the system under which the transporta- 
tion business of the country is done requires that bills of lading 
held by dona-fide holders for value should be binding upon those 
who issue them. The usual course of business is to make bills of 
lading the security upon which loans are made. They are used as 
collateral to drafts, and are evidence of the transfer to the party mak- 
ing the loan of the property described in the bill of lading. This 
system has been established by the legislation and the judicial de- 
cisions of many States, and under it vast commercial transactions 
have been conducted. The Committee are of opinion that these 
transactions cannot be safely conducted unless bills of lading are 
given the character proposed by this bill. The Committee do not 
impugn the decision of the Supreme Court upon the law as it 
stands, but they think that a different rule will conduce to the regu- 
larity and security of commerce.” 





RATES OF COMMISSION. 


The last rates for transacting the commission business in New 
York were adopted by the New York Chamber of Commerce in 
1857. Since then the methods of transacting business have radi- 
cally changed. Branches of business have been less separate and 
distinctive. Commissions are now divided and cut in such a man- 
ner that in banking, general business and shipping, no agreement as 
to earnings has been observed for years. A quarter of a century 
ago, however, there was almost a strict understanding in regard to 
profits, and the allowances were generally regarded as fair and equit- 
able. Take banking, for instance: On purchase of stocks, bonds, 
and all kinds of securities, including the drawing of bills for pay- 
ment of same, one per cent. was charged; on the sale of these, in- 
cluding remittances in bills and quarantee, one per cent. was charged ; 
on the purchase or sale of specie and bullion, half of one per cent.; 
remittances in bills of exchange, half of one per cent.; remittances 
in bills of exchange, with guarantee, one per cent.; drawing or in- 
dorsing bills of exchange, one per cent.; collecting dividends on 
stock, bonds, or other securities, half of one per cent.; collecting 
interest on bonds and mortgages, one per cent.; receiving and pay- 
ing moneys on which no other commission is received, half of one 
per cent.; procuring acceptance of bills of exchange payable in for- 
eign countries, quarter of one per cent.; on issuing letters of credit 
to travelers, exclusive of foreign bankers’ charge, one per cent.; 
and where bills of exchange were remitted for collection, and re- 
turned under protest for non-acceptance or non-payment, the same 
commissions were charged as though they were duly accepted and 
paid. 

Though one or two of these rates are still in force, the bank- 
ing commissions have undergone a great change. Competition is 
keener, profits are less, money and the facilities for forwarding it 
in suitable and convenient form are abundant, and though, perhaps, 
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there is greater uniformity among banking methods than in many 
professions and businesses, there is, nevertheless, the same tendency to 
depart from old time observances. 

0, too, is it with shipping, though to a more remarkable extent. 
Twenty years ago the rate on the purchase or sale of vessels was 
two and a-half per cent.; on disbursements and outfit of vessels, 
two and a-half per cent.; for procuring freight and passengers 
for Europe, East Indies, and domestic ports, two and a-half; for 
procuring freight and passengers for West Indies, South America, 
and other places, five; the same labor for foreign vessels, in all 
cases, five; collecting freight was two and a-half; collecting insur- 
ance losses of all kinds, two and a-half; chartering vessels on 
amount of freight, actual or estimated, to be considered as due 
when the charter parties were signed, two and a-half. But no char- 
ter was considered binding till a memorandum or one of the copies 
of the charter had been signed. On giving bonds for vessels under 
attachment in litigated cases, on amount of liability, two and a-half 
ow cent. was charged. Nearly all of these charges have changed. 

reights are low, there is a superabundance of tonnage, competition 
for every class of cargo is sharper than ever, profits are divided, 
and, in order to make a few dollars, precedence and custom are 
cast to the winds. A broker, agent and vessel-owner very often lose 
their individuality, as it were, in the making of bargains. Nor is 
this divergence from the old rates less noticeable in the present 
unequal commissions on general business. The last schedules show 
that on sales of sugar, coffee, tea, and general merchandise, usually 
sold in large quantities, and on credit under six months, or for cash, 
five per cent. was charged. On sales of manufactured goods, and 
other articles usually sold on long credits, for commissions or guar- 
antee, seven and a-half; for cash, five per cent.; and on purchase 
and shipment of merchandise with funds in hand, on cost and 
charges, two and a-half. Five per cent. was charged for collecting 
delayed and litigated accounts. For effecting marine insurance, on 
amount insured, half of one per cent., though no charge was made 
for effecting insurance on property consigned. Landing and reship- 
ping of goods from vessels in distress, on value of invoice, two and 
a-half per cent. was charged, and for landing and reshipping of 
goods from vessels in distress, on specie and bullion, half of one 
per cent. 





> ii 
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THE ITALIAN CORAL TRADE. 

The present position of the coral trade of Italy is described as 
the reverse of prosperous. In 1880 a coral bank, several kilometers 
in length, was discovered near the island of Sciacca, on the coast 
of Sicily, and the yield of raw material has ever since been far in 
excess of the demand. Many of the dealers have made large pur- 
chases, in the hope of exhausting the supply, but their efforts 
proved abortive, and the reef is even now very far from being 
used up. Values have gone down to such an extent that the price 
of the finished article is at present said to be actually below the 
cost of labor employed in producing it. On the other hand, if the 
depreciation has been disastrous, it has unquestionably been the 
means of opening up an extensive trade with Africa. The natives, 
who formerly bought glass beads of Venetian and German manu- 
facture, now purchase coral ornaments, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that when prices return to their normal level, a large portion 
of these new consumers will be retained. 
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ENGLISH BANKING PRACTICE, 


[ CONTINUED FROM THE AUGUST NUMBER. ] 
FOREIGN BILLS. 


Here we only propose to deal with bills payable out of the United 
Kingdom which are usually sold through exchange brokers in Lon- 
don, and should be in their hands on Tuesdays or Thursdays, those 
being the days on which the official market is held. The proceeds 
of the bills are paid on the following day. 

A vocabulary of foreign words used in bills of exchange will be 
found in the Banker's Almanac. 

Several points in which foreign customs differ from our practice 
may be noticed. 

rossed checks and drafts are unknown abroad, and the crossing 
of them might actually prejudice their payment.* Bills upon Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland and Russia must bear the words 
“bill of exchange ” upon them or they are not looked upon as bills, 
and acceptance of them cannot be demanded. Bills on India with 
shipping documents attached if to be sold in London (not sent out 
for collection ), should be accompanied by a receipt for freight. The 
full set of bills of lading and insurance policy should accompany 
every documentary bill sent for sale, and they should be to the 
order of the shipper, and indorsed in blank, never made out to the 
order of the drawee of the bill. All foreign bills above £50 in 
value should be drawn in sets of at least two, in order that one 
may be sent forward immediately for acceptance, whilst the other, 
having a reference upon it to the person who will hold the accepted 
first, may be negotiated as seems most advantageous. 

All bills upon Portugal, Spain, or India, whatever their value, 
should be always in sets of two at least. Sometimes a second of ex- 
change is not obtainable, in which case a literal copy of the bill 
should be drawn out, with all the indorsements except that of the 
holder. This duplicate should be marked “Copy” on the face, and 
at back below the last indorsement copied “So far copy” should 
be written, and then the customer should indorse both bill and copy, 
as also should his banker when sending them for sale. In sets of 
bills on Germany and Russia one of the set should not be indorsed 
at all, as to which see “Stamps” (seg. ) 

Date—Checks on France must have the date written fully in 
words, not in figures, thus, Eighteenth February, 1885, and then 
they pay a stamp duty of only 20 centimes (reduced to Io cents, 
for those drawn and payable in the same place), instead of the 
ad valorem stamp. Checks drawn in Belgium, if payable in the 
town where drawn, must be presented for payment within three 
days from their date or the indorsers are discharged; if payable 
elsewhere six days are allowed. In France the currency of a check 
is five or eight days, according as it is payable where issued or 
elsewhere. 

Bills drawn in Russia and some other Eastern parts are often 


“In France a red check, called *‘mandat rouge,’’ acts as a crossed check between custom- 
ers of the Bank of France, being a transfer from one account to the other. 
f * 
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dated according to the old style, which is twelve days behind the 
Gregorian calendar we use. To arrive therefore at the due date we 
must add twelve days to the apparent date of zssue and calculate 
the maturity accordingly. Very conveniently the date is often given 
in both styles, thus—“ 16/28 Feb.” 

Currency.—Bills having over three months to run are not readily 
sold on the Exchange. Bills on Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway carry no days of grace. [But see Messrs. 
Montagu & Co.’s note at end of this article. ] 

Amount.—It is desirable to insert in all foreign bills “value in 
account,” “value in goods,” etc., and bills on Spain and Portugal 
should have also “payable in gold or silver, and not in any paper.’” 
Bills on the United States should be drawn payable in gold. 
Sometimes Spanish bills are drawn in pesetas and reals vellon 
and these, of course, must be paid in coin. If bills are drawn in 
sterling, the clause “exchange as per indorsement in London,” 
should be inserted in the body of the bill. By this means the 
loss in exchange and interest fall on the foreign drawee, and the 
holder here will obtain the full amount of his bill, less brokerage 
only. 

T aMencé~"The French, Spanish, Russian’ and Swedish codes re- 
quire the equivalent word for “accepted” as part of an acceptance. 
In Germany and France, acceptance is allowed for a portion of the 
bill, the balance being protested for. If a foreign bill is refused 
acceptance, it is protested and notification given to prior parties, 
who may be required to give security for the bill being paid at 
maturity, but the bill itself is not returned until dishonored by 
non-payment. What we term szfra protest is, in France, termed 
“par intervention.” Acceptance is not obtained of bills having less 
than ten days to run when they arrive in London for sale. 

Indorsements.—French checks may be to bearer, but all foreign 
bills should be to order, except Italian, which may be as here, “To 
Mr. .’ All indorsements should be special and bear the words 
“value in account” (or in goods, etc.), and the date and place of 
indorsement. The words “retour sans protet” or “sans frats,” indi- 
cate that the indorser does not wish expense to be incurred in case 
of any irregularity, but they should be repeated with every in- 
dorsement if still intended to be operative, and such bills are not 
so readily dealt with, as bankers will not trouble with them and 
in many countries, ¢. g., Italy, Germany, the clause is not obliga- 
tory. 

“Sans recours,” written by an indorsement, disclaims liability in 
case of non-payment, but probably, as in England, it would be no 
protection in case of a prior forgery. In Germany an indorser may 
limit the time for which he will be liable on his indorsement by 
adding thereto words to that effect. Where there is no further 
room on a bill for fresh indorsements a slip, called an “allonge,” 
is attached to it on which they can be written; the first indorse- 
ment on the allonge should be so connected with the real bill as 
to show that the two papers appertain the one to the other. 

Stamps.—All bills negotiated here must conform to our stamp 
laws, and should also conform to the laws of the countries in which 
any of the parties thereto are domiciled. Bills on France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Austria, Spain and Portugal, must be stamped on 
acceptance, so must bills drawn on but payable out of Germany. 
Bills payable in Germany and Russia require stamping as soon as 
they are put into circulation there, but not while they are only 
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sent for acceptance, one, therefore, of the set should not be in- 
dorsed at all but crossed on the back, to prevent indorsement, and 
headed on the face, “ Nor zum accept bestimmt” (only for accept- 
ance.) Some countries are particular as to the place on the bill on 
which the stamp should be placed, but on this point, and as to the 
proper value of the stamp to be affixed, your broker will guide 
you. 


The Course of Exchange indicates the quotations current for for- 
eign bills, the better quotation is that for fine banker's bills, the 
worse, that for fair mercantile bills. In most cases the rate is 
quoted in the amount of foreign money given for a sovereign, thus 
the Paris Exchange (short) may be quoted 25.32%, which means 
that the purchaser of a bill on Paris obtains 25 francs 32% cents 
for every sovereign he pays here. It is clear that the more francs 
he can get in Paris for the pound he pays here the more favor- 
able is the exchange to this country. Russian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Indian, Chinese and American exchanges are quoted in pence 
for their standard coin [rouble (paper), peso duro, milreis (in gold 
or silver), rupee, tael, dollar, respectively ],and in these cases it is 
equally clear that the most favorable rate here is the one where 
the fewest pence here purchase the most of the currency in which 
the bill is payable. In some cases the rate of exchange given is 
for drafts on demand, but in most it is for drafts having three 
months to run. If, then, a bill has only two months to run, pay- 
able in Paris, say, the rate of exchange might be arrived at either 
by adding two months’ interest at the rate current in Paris to the 
short exchange, plus a consideration for risk and stamp, or by tak- 
ing the three months’ rate and deducting therefrom a month’s in- 
terest. If the bill were on New York, say, or any other country for 
which the exchange is quoted in pence, the reverse transaction 
would be required, instead of adding to the short rate we should 
deduct, and instead of deducting from the long, or three months’ 
rate, the interest should be added. If a rate is thus constructed for 
a bill at a currency not corresponding with the customary term, it 
is termed a “tel quel” rate. Sometimes instead of making such a 
rate the bill is sold at the customary course of exchange and in- 
terest for the difference in currency allowed or charged as the case 
may be. 

The following tables by Mr. Seyd will assist us in readily under- 
standing from the Course of Exchange whether the exchanges tend 
in our favor or against us: 


Gold comes to Par Gold leaves 
London. of Exchange. London. 


Paris (short) oe , sews 25.12% 
Berlin Mk, 20.5; sees ; abe 20.33 
New York (short ) .890 ieee j owes 4.827 


Stamps.—It is only necessary in the case of Russian bills that there 
should be no indorsements on the copy destined for acceptance 
only. On a German bill there may be indorsements, and the cross- 
ing would commence from the last indorsement made abroad (Zz. 2., 
out of Germany). 

The 10-cent duty on a French check drawn and payable in the 
same place must be impressed, while the additional duty of Io cents 
for a check drawn in one place and payable in another (e¢. g., in 
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Marseilles on Paris) may be, and the whole 20 cents on a check 
drawn abroad, are necessarily, denoted by adhesive stamps. 

Holland has a uniform duty of 5 cents for all bills payable out of 
the kingdom. 2 

Bills passing through France, &c., by way of indorsement, are sub- 
jected to a special tariff (usually half the ordinary rates) but Ger- 
many passes such bills free of duty. 

In most countries if one of a set is stamped the others are ex- 
empt. However, in Austria (except for bills drawn there on abroad, 
when the first may be issued, unindorsed and crossed, without stamp 
for “acceptance only”), all the copies in circulation must bear full 
duty. Bills drawn and payable out of Austria pay a smaller tax. In 
Italy the accepted bill is stamped “ad valorem,” and copies bear a 
uniform stamp of £1.20. Both these places subject bills of over six 
months’ currency to higher duties. 

Protests are usually levied on the day following the maturity. 
Many places allow two working days for taking out protest. In 
France a protest levied on the day of maturity itself would not be 
legal. 

Bills falling due on Sunday are payable, in most Continental 
places, on the Monday, but France, and one or two others, adopt our 
custom in this matter. 

Days of Grace,—In Russia there are ten days of grace on accepted 
bills, No allowance is made on unaccepted bills, and it is optional 
with the acceptors to take advantage of the grace. Firms of the 
highest standing do not avail themselves of it. 

Many foreign “ Bill Acts” have the clause “there are no days of 
grace here,” but for the following reasons this seems hardly exact: 
In Holland and Belgium protests are levied ¢wo days after the ma- 
turity. Indeed so far are these two days accounted “days of grace” 
in the former country, that it is the custom to charge two extra 
days on discounts (as though the bills fell due two days after the 
actual maturity). 

Again, in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere, the protests may be taken 
out within two working days of maturity. 

While such option is given to the holders of bills it appears 
scarcely correct to say there are absolutely no days of grace in those 
countries. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT (DELEGATES OR MANDATES, MARGINAL CREDITS), 
CIRCULAR NOTES, DRAFTS ON ABROAD, &c., &c. 


A letter of credit (otherwise called a delegation or mandate) is 
a document authorizing the addressee to hold a given sum at the 
disposal of the payee, or authorizing the addressee to draw upon 
the grantor for a certain amount. In the latter case it is usual to 
Stipulate that the drafts are to be drawn at certain currencies and 
before a certain date, and the grantor undertakes to honor such 
drafts on proper presentation. Sometimes stipulations are added 
that securities or shipping documents are to accompany the drafts, 
and in all cases it is required that any drafts against the credits 
are to be indorsed on the original letter of credit. 

If a credit of the first character is required it is desirable to fur- 
nish the grantor with two specimen signatures of the person who 
is to receive the money, which can be sent to the addressee to en- 
able him the better to identify the payee on his application. 

If credits of the second class are issued, these specimen signa- 
tures are equally desirable to enable the issuer to verify the drafts 
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drawn under the credit when they come forward. They should 
also be furnished, where possible, when drafts payable abroad 
are required in favor of persons non-resident at the place of pay- 
ment. ‘ 

Marginal Letters of Credit are similar in form to ordinary letters 
of credit, but the authority to draw, and the undertaking to ac- 
cept, with all conditions, is on the margin of the bill form upon 
which the draft is to be drawn. The issuer is bound to accept any 
draft drawn in proper form, according to the expressed conditions 
of the credit, irrespective of any private understandings between him- 
self and the grantee, and even though the grantee may have failed 
after he has drawn the draft, but before it has been presented to 
the issuer of the credit. 

Before any repayment is made of the unused portion of a credit 
the original letter must be restored to the issuer, or if a credit or 
draft has been issued in duplicate both parts must be so returned. 
If a correspondent, instead of issuing a letter of credit, writes to 
a banker establishing a credit, the banker should advise the person 
in whose favor it is opened of the amount and conditions of the 
credit. 

Delegattons, or mandates, from abroad, if on demand, require a - 
penny revenue stamp; if not payable on demand and indorsed, they 
must bear the ad valorem stamp, and carry three days’ grace. 

Circular Notes are practically credits issued by the issuers on 
their own special form, and referring to a letter of indication ad- 
dressed to their agents generally. This letter bears the signature 
of the person to whom it is issued, as well as that of the grant- 
ors, who request their correspondents to cash these credits to the 
grantee on his signature being given to the order indorsed there- 
upon. The number and amount of the notes are usually stated on 
the letter of indication. If these circular notes are required, the 
issuers should be furnished with two specimens of the signature of 
the person in whose favor they are to be issued, and the amount 
of the notes required should at once be paid to the issuers. Should 
it become necessary to recover the value of any notes not used, 
they should be signed at back by the grantee before being sent up 
for repayment. 

If circular notes or letters of credit are tendered for encashment, 
having first made sure of the authenticity of the letter of indica- 
tion or of credit, the banker will then verify the signature of the 
presenter as that of the person authorized by the issuers to receive 
the money, and to the better protect himself, it is desirable to in- 
sist that all such signatures shall be actually signed in his own 
presence, and not tendered in a completed stage, as a forgery can- 
not then so readily be perpetrated without detection. If the pay- 
ment is made under a letter of credit, the banker must see that 
in addition to the credit being genuine it is still available and not 
out of date, that the amount for which it is issued has not been 
tampered with, that the amounts of the payments already indorsed 
upon it show no signs of having been altered, and that their total, 
with that applied for in addition, do not exceed the amount for 
which the credit is issued. He must then see that the draft 
against which he is going to make the payment conforms exactly 
with the instructions on the credit, and especially that it refers 
to the number and date of the credit;and the name of its issuers 
if the draft 1s to be drawn upon a third firm for account of the is- 
suers. The draft being in order, the amount of it should be in- 
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dorsed on the credit in words as well as figures before paying 
the money to the applicant. If the banker himself recoups for his 
trouble by deducting a commission and any demur is made, an 
explanation that it is the mode in which he makes a rate of ex- 
change on the place where the draft is payable will usually be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. : 

The bearer of circular notes should be careful to keep his notes 
and his letter of indication apart, for if through his carelessness 
in this respect the documents are stolen and the notes cashed, 
he will probably be debarred from recovering his loss from the 
issuers. 

“ Marginal Recetpts.”"—These are receipts given for the balance of 
documentary bills which is not paid over to the seller of the bills 
until advice of payment has been received. If deposited with a 
third party as security, notice should be given to the issuer of the 
pledge, and then he will have no lien upon them for any fresh 
liabilities contracted with him by the original owner after receipt of 
the notice. | 

CREDITS IN ACCOUNT. 

When bankers receive anything for credit of an account, they are 
bound to appropriate it strictly in conformity with the instructions 
given at the time it is paid to them, whatever may be the position 
of affairs between them and the person to whose account the money 
is paid. Once having received an amount for the credit of a third 
party the bankers should on no account permit the transaction to 
be revoked, if they have in any way informed the person to whose 
credit it has gone, of its receipt, or if they have once issued any 
form of receipt for it, because though the receipt may be returned 
to them it may in the interval have been exhibited to their cus- 
tomer, and on the strength thereof he may have altered his position 
with the payer. These receipts if they oly mention the name of 
the person to whom the money is to be accounted for (2, ¢, the 
banker’s customer ) require no revenue stamp. Should bankers re- 
ceive anything but legal tender for the credit of a customer from a 
third party they should in advising their client, describe the items of 
the credit, as “Local Notes,” “Checks not yet cleared,” “Country 
Checks not yet cleared,” “ Bankers’ drafts due on such a date,” &c. ; 
and it is well to give full particulars of each article in the credit. 
Unless they have special instructions to do so, they should decline 
to receive undue trade bills altogether. If bankers have occasion to 
advise a correspondent of the receipt of any items for his credit the 
letter of advice should invariably be confirmed by the signature of 
an authorized official. 

Payments for Account—From time to time a banker is required 
to make payments for his customers against their special orders. 
Thus, he may be instructed to pay club subscriptions, insurance 
premiums, &c., &c., as they fall due. The standing order given to 
him by his customer should bear a penny stamp, and great care 
must be exercised in attending to the orders, for if once he agrees 
to pay, say, insurance premiums, should he thereafter forget to do 
so, he will be liable for any loss that may consequently occur to 
his customer. If a customer wishes the banker to arrange for his 
checks to be paid elsewhere, it is desirable that in his request he 
should agree that the office at which his checks are to be paid 
shall be in the same position as his own banker, as to non-liability 
for forged indorsements on his checks. 

All credits of this kind, which are established, should be noted in 
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the customer's account, as well as in the Register of Credits opened, 
so that if he stop a check, every office where his checks are pay- 
able may be advised thereof. The letter opening a credit should 
distinctly bind the banker who opens it to honor all payments 
made under it until it expires, either by lapse of time or by being 
withdrawn. Of course the letter will be signed by a duly author- 
ized official, whose signature the receiving bank will verify, and 
the letter should contain specimens of the signatures of the indi- 
vidual or individuals (if a firm) as they will appear on the checks. 
It is perhaps most convenient that these checks should be drawn 
= the bank opening the credit and marked “payable at 
ank.” 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MUST THE “ MIDDLEMAN ” GO? 


“A little more than a dozen years ago, when the Granger move- 
ment in the West was at its height,” the Chicago TZrzdbune tells 
us, “a minister in the southwestern part of Wisconsin advocated in 
one of his sermons the abolition of the middlemen. On going to 
the butcher the next morning for his steak, he was met with the 
remark: ‘When you want beef in future you had better go to the 
cow for it, and I will go direct to the Bible for my religion.’ 

“The movement of. that day was an acknowledged failure, but its 
basic principle took root and has since grown mightily, especially in 
the British Islands. Within the last decade the co-operative stores 
in Great Britain have more than doubled their numbers and vastly 
increased their capital. They now do an annual business of more 
than $ 125,000,000, and their invested capital exceeds a total of $40,- 
000,000. They supply the needs of the household to seven-eighths 
of the people in one of the Scotch counties, nearly half in another, 
and about one-fourth of the inhabitants of the densely-populated 
counties of Northern England. And they work on a wholesale scale, 
too, buying a whole drove of cattle, the entire product of a mill or 
a farm, and a whole cargo of wheat or tea at once; the purchase 
being in each case retailed out to the stockholders at very little 
above the first cost, with expenses of subsequent handling. 

“The immensity of the saving thereby effected may be inferred 
from an estimate made a very few years ago, that the American far- 
mer received for his wheat only one-fifth of the price which the 
Englishman paid for it in the shape of bread, while another fifth 
part would cover all that was paid to the railroads for transporta- 
tion, to the miller, the maker of the bag or barrel, and the whole- 
sale merchant. That estimate, allowing 60 per cent. to the flour 
dealer and the baker, would not, however, hold good to-day. The 
co-operative plan had gained such a hold upon the affections of the 
people that the retailers were obliged in self-protection to cast 
about for the means of yg the co-operators, at least part way. 
In order to save themselves from extinction as middlemen, they 
found it necessary to save the profits that had been paid to other 
middlemen. They met with a ready response from parties who 
stand very near to the original producer. In the article of bread, 
for instance, the consumer in London used to buy his bread from 
the retailer, who bought it from the baker, who bought his flour 
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from the English miller, who had to pay for the transportation of 
the wheat to his mill from Liverpool, where it had paid about 
four profits to as many parties for handling it. And before its ar- 
rival there the wheat had paid a profit to the buyer at the country 
station, to two commission men and one warehouseman in Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and then.to the same number in New York, after 
having been levied on for elevator charges in Buffalo. 

“Now all this is changed. A very large part of the flour that is 
used by the English baker, over and above that made from home- 
grown wheat, is consigned to him direct from the mill in the north- 
western part of the United States, where the wheat has been gath- 
ered in from the farmers of the surrounding country. It is this 
novel feature of the trade that has killed off the middleman here 
who used to occupy a prominent position as a wheat exporter. 
There is now a standing difference of at least three cents per 
bushel to the disfavor of the exportation of wheat in the berry. It 
would be more than that but for the fact that the British miller 
is also engaged in the struggle to survive, and wants some of our 
wheat to mix with that grown elsewhere, the combination possess- 
ing some qualities which make a portion of the English people 
willing to pay a little premium for the article produced by such ad- 
mixture. 

“The co-operative store does not take kindly root in this country, 
partly because of the fact that we change our residences oftener 
than the English do. But the middleman is being eliminated out 
of the general current of business all the same, and at a rather 
rapid rate. Again we may take flour as an instance, though it is 
far from being the only thing that might be adduced as an ex- 
ample. The baker in the New England States is now supplied to a 
very great extent direct from the Western mills, in the same way 
as is his British brother, and a large part of the profit that he 
saves from the middleman goes into his own pocket, because of the 
absence of the co-operative competition that the English baker has 
to cope with. The same is true to a smaller extent of the bakers 
in Chicago and other Western cities. Many of them buy direct 
from the mill, and do not even patronize the local broker, though 
his very moderate charges are partly compensated by the additional 
freight charges on lots of less than a single car-load by rail. 

“The political economist cannot fail to recognize as one of the 
most strongly marked features of the age we live in a tendency to 
cheapen as much as possible the cost of everything that is pro- 
duced and consumed, both in the use of labor-saving appliances 
in production and in the mercantile part of the transaction—the 
passing of the property from the producer to the consumer. In- 
deed, it may be said that the only avenue now open for what is 
called ‘success’ in business—that is the making of money rapidly— 
lies in this direction. It is the man who can think and act out some 
plan for cheapening cost, who can command the flow of cash to- 
wards himself at something more than the sluggish rate with 
which it ordinarily travels in commercial channels. The great 
problem is how to enrich oneself by increasing the purchasing 
power of the dollar that is owned by another.” 
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USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


Barrett v. Shelbyville National Bank. 
SUPREME COURT OF TENNESSEE. 

1. Usury—Who Entitled to Sue for.—The provision of the National Bank- 
ing Act against usury will be enforced in favor of the original borrower, or 
any one who, for a good cause, represents his interest. 

2. . Set-off.—The bank will be allowed to set-off the penalty by ex- 
penses of exchange, and by any just debt against the original borrower. 

3. . State laws not applicable. 

TURNEY, J,, delivered the opinion of the court: 

Complainant claims to be the creditor of Barrett, Landis & Co., 
to the amount of about ten thousand dollars; that his debtors are 
insolvent, and have made an assignment. He charges that the 
Shelbyville Bank was established under the Banking Act of the 
United States of 1864. That Barrett, Landis & Co., between the 1876 
and 1878, did a large amount of business with the defendant bank. 
That the bank received from them several thousand dollars of usuri- 
ous interest, the rate being one per cent. per month, in violation 
of the 30th sec. of the Act of Congress. He seeks to be substi- 
tuted to all the rights, claims and forfeitures that Barrett, Landis 
& Co. have, under the provisions of the Act of Congress, to re- 
cover of the bank by reason of the taking, etc., of said usurious 
interest. That, in any event, he is entitled to recover of the bank 
the amount of usury collected contrary to the laws of Tennessee. 
An amended bill was filed, charging a judgment on the debt. The 
prayer conforms to the allegations of the bill. There were motions 
to dismiss and demurrers which were overruled. 

The same defences are relied on in the answer, and are, that no 
recovery can be had under the statutes of Tennessee; that, by sec. 
30 of the Act of Congress, the right to recover is confined to the 
party paying the usury and his legal representative, and that a 
creditor is not such representative. The first question is settled 
in favor of the defendants in Farmers’ National Bank v. Dearing, 
1 Otto 34, followed by this court in Hambright v. National Bank, 3 
La. 40. Section 30 of the Act of Congress of 1864, which is sec- 
tion 5,198 of the Revised Statutes, is as follows: “The taking, re- 
ceiving, reserving or charging a rate of interest greater than is al- 
lowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, shall be 
deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest which note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid. In case the greater rate of interest has been paid, the per- 
son by whom it has been paid, or his legal representative, may re- 
ceive back in an action, in the nature of an action of debt, twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid from the corporation taking 
or receiving the same, provided such action is commenced within 
two years from the time the usurious transaction occurred; that 
suits, actions, and proceedings under this title may be had in any 
Circuit, District, or Territorial Court of the United States, held 
within the district in which such association may be established, or 
in any State, County, or Municipal Court in the county or city in 
which such association is located, having jurisdiction in similar cases.” 
The question to answer is, can a creditor of the borrower re- 
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cover? Is he a legal representative in contemplation of the act? 
The construction to be given to the statute must depend upon its 
class. Of the one before us, Justice Swayne says: “The 30th sec. is 
remedial as well as penal, and is to be liberally construed to effect 
the object which Congress had in view in enacting it.” 1 Otto 35. 
In Oates v. National Bank, to Otto 244, construing an Act of Con- 
gress, the court says: “The duty of the court, being satisfied of 
the intention of the legislature clearly expressed in a constitutional 
enactment, is to give effect to that intention, and not to defeat it 
by adhering too rigidly to the mere letter of the statute or to 
technical rules of construction. And we should discard any con- 
struction that would lead to absurd consequences. We ought 
rather, adopting the language of Lord Hale, to be curious, and 
subtle to invent reasons and means to carry out the clear intent of 
the law-making power when thus expressed.” 

The statute makes the amount that may be recovered from the 
usurer a debt. The plain purpose and intent is to reimburse the 
borrower to the extent of the unlawful payment. The enactment 
is merely the declaration of a common law right, with a prescrip- 
tion of the form of action in which the recovery may be. If the 
statute had stopped short at fixing the rate of interest which 
might be taken, and declaring the excess unlawful, then the 
payor would “be the creditor of the payee to the extent of the un- 
lawful payment, which might be recovered in an action of assumpsit 
for money had and received. If it had stopped with the provision, 
that party paying might recover, etc., there could be no question of 
the right of an assignee, or executor, or trustee, or administrator, 
to recover, nor of the right of a creditor to impound by attach- 
ment or garnishment, and: appropriate the fund to the payment of a 
debt. The receiver of the usury is a trustee for the borrower, and 
a court of chancery, upon inherent principles, will make him dis- 
gorge for the benefit of creditors. The usury in the hands of the 
lender is as much a part of the estate of the borrower as his 
goods and chattels in possession, or his choses in action evidenced 
by notes, accounts or promises to pay. Whenever one has in his 
possession, or has converted in any way the money of another, no 
matter how obtained, to, his use, the law implies a promise to pay, 
and upon that implied promise, debt or assumpszt is maintainable. 
The conversion, by whatever unlawful means, does not strip the 
estate of the true owner of its right, while the fund is in law the 
property of the borrower, or his right to sue for its conversion 
exists. It is subject to condemnation for the payment of his debts. 
If, then, the borrower, or his creditors or assignee could have re- 
covered, if the right to sue had been given alone to him, why 
should the addition of the words “or his personal representative ” 
be construed to restrict to the borrower himself while in life? 
Would not such interpretation lead to the “absurd consquences ” 
warned against in 10 Otto, already quoted ? 

To hold that .the borrower may alone control a part of his estate 
subject to appropriation in the payment of his debts, in a way to 
defeat these debts by a voluntary disposition of such part, in direct 
violation of every rule of equity and good conscience, would be to 
hold that Congress had provided the debtor with sure agencies to 
hinder and defeat his just creditors. The declaration of the stat- 
ute that the borrower may recover the usury paid is a declaration 
that the receiver of that usury is the debtor to the borrower; that 
he holds as trustee the moneys of the borrower, or has wrongfully 
converted them to his own use. 
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The debtor defendants are insolvent, and have made an assign- 
ment not embracing the chose in action sued for here, for what 
reason the omissions occur, does not appear. The question is, shall 
this debt, due to the insolvent, and which is certainly assets for 
the payment of debts, be denied to creditors, simply because a bank- 
rupt debtor fails or refuses to sue? 

t certainly was not the intention of the legislature to restrict 
the right of recovery to the narrow limits contended for. On the 
contrary, we are of opinion, the term legal representative, was in- 
tended to and does mean, any one who may, for a good cause, rep- 
resent the interest of the original borrower, as, for instance, a pur- 
chaser from him for value, an assignee in trust for the payment of 
debts or a pledge. Such is the principle of the holding of Judge 
Dillon in Crocker v. First National Bank of Chetopa, First National 
Bank cases, 320-1, that it was a purpose of the law to repair the 
loss of the borrower, or reimburse his estate, and that an assignee 
in bankruptcy is, in respect of such claim, which has injuriously af- 
fected and reduced the estate to bankruptcy, the legal representa- 
tive of the bankrupt within the meaning of the statute. 

This suit may be properly said to be the suit of the debtor firm. 
It is party defendant to the bill seeking the relief and asking the 
account. A recovery will discharge, ro fanfo, its debt. A recovery 
is, in fact and legal effect, its recovery repairing its loss and reim- 
bursing its estate. Our chancery court has the jurisdiction ‘of the 
suit, and is the mode prescribed by the act. 

The bank will be charged twice the amount of interest paid to 
or received by it in the usurious transaction with Barrett, Landis. 
& Co., within two years before the filing of the bill, and will be 
credited wlth reasonable expenses in procuring exchange, and by any 
just and valid debt it may have owned on hanen, eats & Co., 
at the date of filing the bill, and which is set up by the answer 
and sustained by the proof. 

As we have already seen, the usury laws of the State cannot be 
applied, and, under the Act of Congress, a judgment is not neces- 
a to a recovery by a creditor of the borrower. 

herefore the demurrer to original bill should have been overruled. 





BAILMENT—WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS—NOTICE OF TITLE TO BAILEE— 
EVIDENCE OF NOTICE.—A and B were warehousemen, and lessees of a 
wharf, to take charge of which they employed C. D ootained from C 
a receipt showing that the latter had received and held certain pig 
iron on the wharf subject to D’s order. D told C at the time 
that he wished to raise money on the receipt, and in C’s presence 
indorsed it over to E. It did not appear, however, that C saw 
what the indorsement was. D pledged the receipt to E for a 
loan, and afterward fraudulently obtained from A and B a regu- 
lar warehouse receipt. He then sold the iron to F, and transferred 
the warehouse receipt. The title to the iron being settled to be 
in F, E brought suit against A and B to recover damages. Hed, 
that defendants were not liable unless it was shown that they had 
notice of the fact that a loan had been made, as security for which 
the first receipt had been deposited with the plaintiff, and that as 
the evidence failed to affect them with such notice through their 
agent C, they were entitled to judgment. People’s Bank v. Gayley, 
11 Nor. 518. [ People’s Bank v. Etting, Penn. Sup. Ct.] 
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MARYLAND COURT OF APPEALS. 
The Second National Bank of Baltimore v. Wrightson, Ex. 


Samuel Stines deposited $1,000 in a National bank, for which he received 
a certificate of deposit, stating that the amount was payable to the order of 
himself or Ellen Stines on the return of the certificate. 

Held, That the bank could not lawfully pay the money to Ellen Stines, 
after the death of Samuel Stines. 

STONE, J., appeal from the Circuit Court for Baltimore City. 

The motion to dismiss the appeal in this case must be overruled. 
As we shall affirm the orders appealed from, and as the result will 
be the same to the parties, whether the appeal is dismissed or the 
orders affirmed, we do not think it necessary to state at length the 
reasons for overruling the motion to dismiss. 

Samuel Stines, the appellee’s testator, deposited with the appellant 
$1000, and took a certificate of deposit in the following terms: 

$1,000. Certificate of deposit. Second National Bank of Balti- 
more, Md.— DECEMBER 13, 1880. 

Samuel Stines has deposited in this bank $1,000, payable to the 
order of himself or Ellen Stines, on the return of this certificate. 

. H. BAWDEN, 

No. 15,280, per Smith, Cashier. 

Samuel Stines died in April, 1881, before the withdrawal of the 
$1,000, or any part of it, leaving Ellen Stines, his wife, surviving 
him. A few days after the death of Samuel, his wife, Ellen, pre- 
sented to the appellant the certificate of deposit and drew from the 
bank the whole amount. Some time afterward Wrightson, the ap- 
pellee, took out letters testamentary upon the estate of Samuel 
Stines, and brought an action at law against the bank to recover 
the $1,000, upon the ground that the bank had no authority, under 
the terms of that certificate, to pay over to Ellen Stines this money 
after the death of Samuel. 

Before the case at law was tried, the appellant filed a bill in equity 
praying that the suit at law might be enjoined and the certificate 
might be reformed, alleging that it was not drawn in conformity 
with the agreement of the parties. 

The court below granted an injunction, and a good deal of proof 
was taken, and the court below finally decided, in substance, that 
the appellant should pay over to the appellee the $1,000, less so 
much of it as appeared to have been received by the appellee, 
Wrightson, from Ellen Stines, and applied to the payment of the 
funeral expenses and debts of Samuel; and from this order the 
appeal is taken. 

A certificate of deposit, drawn like the one before us, did not au- 
thorize the payment of the money to Ellen Stines after the death 
of Samuel Stines. This is no longer an open question in this State, 
but is fully settled in the cases of AZurray v. Cannon, 41 Md., and Jay- 
lor & Henry v. Bruscup, 48 Md. Indeed, this principle is fully recog- 
nized by the appellant, who seeks to have the certificate reformed. 

The appellant also seeks to shelter itself under the plea of a want. 
of notice of the death of Samuel Stines before the payment of the 
deposit. While such defence may have been a perfectly ‘good one, 
if in accordance with the facts, yet we cannot disregard the evi- 
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dence in the record that the paying-teller had notice of the death 
of Samuel Stines before the payment of the money to Ellen Stines. 
The appellant, a corporation can only act or be notified through its 
officers. The officer whose duty it was to pay the certificate was the 
proper one to receive the notice that Ellen Stines was then not the 
proper party to receive the money. 

f he mistook the law, the bank, whose agent he was, must suffer 
the consequences. It is no defence against the legal owner of the 
money. The paying-teller was acting clearly within the scope of his 
authority as agent of the corporation. The duty of the paying-teller 
of a bank is to pay the proper amount to the proper person. If 
he mistakes the person to whom the money is properly due and 
payable, and pays it to another, the bank must abide by the con- 
sequences of his mistake. The appellant asks to have the certifi- 
cate reformed as not being drawn in accordance with the real agree- 
ment between the parties. 

Before a court of equity will undertake the difficult and delicate 
task of reforming an agreement in writing, it must be satisfied be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, by the proof, that the agreement so sought 
to be reformed was not the agreement that the parties intended 
and wished to make; and it must be equally well satisfied what 
was the agreement contemplated at the time of the execution of 
the writing, The evidence on these points must be full, explicit and 
satisfactory, before a court of equity will interfere. There is no such 
evidence in this case, and the agreement will not be interfered with. 

We might stop here and dismiss the bill, as the only specific re- 
lief alae by the appellant was the reformation of the agreement. 
But it was developed in the proof that a part of the money drawn 
by Mrs. Stines went directly to the payment of the debts and funer- 
al expenses of Mr. Stines. It is, therefore, only equitable that the 
bank should stand in the place of those who were paid out of the 
fund. The lower court, therefore, committed no error in retaining 
the bill, and under the prayer for general relief, allowing the bank 
a credit for the amount of the money drawn by Ellen Stines 
that went directly to pay the debts and funeral charges of Samuel 
Stines, and for which the executor obtained a credit in his adminis- 
tration account. 

The orders appealed from will therefore be affirmed with costs. 





PARTNERSHIP—RETIRING MEMBER—SUBSEQUENT INSOLVENCY OF 
FIRM—LIABILITY FOR DEBTS.—Unless upon proof of fraud, the retir- 
ing member of a partnership that subsequently became insolvent 
cannot be held liable for any firm debts contracted after his retire- 
ment. [ Penn. Nat. Bank v. Furness, U.S. Sup. Ct.] 


BANKS—FRAUDULENTLY OBTAINING MONEY FROM—LIABILITY OF 
UNITED STATES TO BANK.-—Where by the connivance of a clerk 
in the office of an assistant treasurer of the United States, a per- 
son unlawfully obtains from that office money belonging to the 
United States, and to replace it, pays to the clerk money which 
he obtains by fraud from a bank, the clerk having no knowledge 
‘of the means by which the latter money was obtained, the. United 
States are not liable to refund the money to the bank. [Séave 
Nat. Bank of Boston v. United States, U. S. Sup. Ct.]. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS—RIGHT OF APPLICATION OF DEPOSITOR’S FUNDS—CHECK 
PAYABLE TO ATTORNEYS—PARTIES—CUMULATIVE REMEDIES.—(1) A 
banker has no right to apply money on deposit in his bank to the 
payment of a note of the depositor payable at the bank, without 
the order of the depositor. Wood v. Merchants’, etc., Loan and Trust 
Co., 41 Ill. 267. (2) An instrument drawn by a depositor on a bank, 
in the following form, after giving the date and the name of the 
bank: “ Pay to A and B, for account of C & Co., ten hundred and 
eighteen 23-100 dollars,” and signed by the depositor, is a valid 
bank check, and will operate to transfer to the payees an amount 
of the drawers’ funds on deposit equal to the sum named on its 
face. The words “for account of C & Co.,” do not change its char- 
acter as a check. A bill or note, without at all affecting its char- 
acter as such, may state the transaction out of which it arose, or 
‘the consideration for which it was given. (3) A bank check, pay- 
able to attorneys on account of a debt due from the drawers to the 
clients of the attorneys, vests the legal title in the payees named, 
as trustees for the clients, and a suit thereon against the bank is 
properly brought in the names of the payees. (4) A debtor gave 
his check on a bank for the amount of his indebtedness, payable to 
the attorneys of the creditor, which the bank refused to pay, alleg- 
ing an agreement of the debtor to apply his deposits on other in- 
debtedness. It was held that the bringing of an action by the cred- 
itor against his debtor did not estop him from bringing an action 
on the check in the name of his attorneys, the payees, against the 
bank. Beckford v. First Nat. Bank of Chicago, 42 Ill. 238; Brown 
v. Leckie, 43 id. 497. Although the law will not allow a party to 
have more than one satisfaction for his debt, yet in many cases it 
permits him to carry on several remedies at the sametime. [Azdgely 
Bank v. Patton, Ill. Sup. Ct.] 


DEPOSIT IN BANK—GIFT—TRUST.—To constitute a gift there must 
be a transfer of the fund to the claimant, or at least a transfer of 
it to the depositor as trustee for the claimant. Sweeney v. Boston 
Five-Cenit Savings Bank, 116 Mass. 384, was an instance of the for- 
mer. Gerrish v. New Bedford Institution Ps Savings, 128 Mass. 159, 
was an instance of the latter. But a declaration of trust by the 
owner, or a deposit of the fund in his name as trustee, or a de- 
posit in the name of another, will not of itself be sufficient to 
prove a gift or voluntary trust; there must be some other act or 
circumstance showing a perfected gift of the legal or equitable in- 
terest. Clark v. Clark, 108 Mass. 522; Broderick v. Waltham Savings 
Bank, 109 id. 149; Powers v. Providence Institution for Savings, 124 
id. 377; Eastman v. Woronoco Savings Bank, 136 id. 208. In this 
case there was no transfer of the fund, no perfected gift of it to 
the claimant. The supposed donor was the depositor, and as such 
signed the agreement and was affected with notice of the by-laws 
of the bank, and received and kept in his possession the deposit 
book. The by-laws provided that money deposited should only be 
drawn out by the depositor, or somé person by him legally author- 
ized, and that no payment should be made to any person without 
the production of the pass-book; and that any depositor might 
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designate, at the time of making the deposit, the period for which 
he desired the same should remain, and the person for whose bene- 
fit it was made, and should be bound by such condition annexed 
to his deposit. The deposit was entered to the credit of the claim- 
ant, and the pass-book was in its name, and the following condition 
was annexed: “Interest to be paid to the order of Urial Sherman. 
Principal to be drawn by board of said church after the decease of 
said Urial.” The depositor never had any communication with the 
claimant in regard to the matter, and the claimant did not know 
of the deposit until after the death of the depositor. The only 
contract made was that between the depositor and the bank. The 
form of the deposit and the condition annexed were parts of that 
contract, and in some respects modified it; but as regards the claim- 
ant, they are nothing more that declarations of the depositor com- 
petent only upon the question of his intention. But no inference 
can be drawn from the form or circumstances of the deposit that 
the depositor intended to give to the claimant any right or interest 
in the fund, to take effect during his own life, and deprive him of 
the dominion and control of the property, and prevent him from 
agg the gift. [Sherman v. New Bedford Savings Bank, Mass. 
up. Ct.] 





ECONOMIC NOTES. 
THE VIRTUES AND VICES OF OPTIONS. 

A rather marked feature in the Stock Exchange recently has been 
the revival of “option” dealing. In years gone by a_ considerable 
amount of business was habitually transacted in “ options,’ especi- 
ally in consols, but more recently this species of speculation had 
dwindled down to very restricted dimensions. But at no period 
has it ever been as popular as it is on the continental bourses, and 
on the stock exchanges across the Atlantic. At Paris, and on all 
the German bourses, there is a vast amount of speculation constantly 
carried on by means of options, not separate from, but aneillary to, 
direct operations for the rise or fall. In New York, “options” or 
“ privileges” are also a very favorite form of speculation, and that 
the means for indulging it have been abundant is evidenced by 
the fact that Mr. Russell Sage, the well-known associate of Mr. 
Jay Gould, who was, until the collapse of May, 1884, one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful manipulators in Wall Street, has al- 
ways been a great dealer in “stock privileges.” It is difficult to 
understand why options have so far not been acclimatized in England, 
but, in view of their becoming more popular, it may be well to refer 
to their advantages and disadvantages from an outside standpoint. 

An “option” is the price paid for the right to demand or to 
deliver a certain amount of stock at a given price within a certain 
definite period. The prices given for this “option” may, of course, 
range infinitely, according to the supposed value of the elements of 
which it is composed. The right to demand a stock is termed 
the “call,” and the right to deliver it the “put.” For instance, one 
may pay to-day, say, two per cent. for the “call” a month hence 
of £1,000 Russian 1873, which right may or may not be exercised. 
And, a “put” would be exactly the converse of this. It is possible 
to buy the double privilege of both “put” and “call,” but the price 
asked is usually so heavy as to be practically prohibitive. Now, the 
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idea of the speculator who dabbles a little in options is simply to buy 
the “put” or “call” according to whether he thinks the market 
will fall or rise; whereas their real vrazson d’etre is something alto- 
gether different. They should always serve as a protection to other 
operations. For instance, a speculator becomes a “bear” of, say, 
{1,000 Russian 1873, and buys “call” of the same amount of stock. 
f the price falls, as he anticipates, the profits which he realizes are 
reduced by the amount paid for the “call.” On the other hand, if 
the stock rises, no matter how much, he can “call” the same 
amount of stock as that sold at mgr a the same price, which 
liquidates the stock sold, leaving him only the premiums paid for 
the “call” out of pocket. It is, of course, evident that an “op- 
tion” often affords protection not to one, but to a series of opera- 
tions. Moreover, the holder of an “option,” using it this way, may 
finally find it to his advantage to close all operations for which it 
acted as protection, and using, say, the “call” in a direct manner, 
turn over from the “bear” to the “bull” side of the market. An 
“option” used properly, therefore, affords ample scope for skillful 
speculation, while no loss can be incurred beyond the premium paid 
in the first instance. ‘But when a speculator who dabbles a little in 
this sort of business just buys the “put” or “call,” and, as it is 
termed, “sits upon it,” he simply plays a losing game, for his op- 
erations for the fall or rise, which would be sufficiently weighted in 
the case of a purchase or sale by his own inexperience, and by the 
expenses of commission, &c., are now burdened by the heavy prices. 
paid for the option itself. In fact, the charges are probably multi- 
plied tenfold against him. It is true that the loss is limited, but 
then the prospect of a profit is reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. On the other hand, “options” capably used not only limit 
the loss, but offer a fair chance for making a profit. They are, in 
fact, an excellent medium for clever, yet cautious, operators. From 
what we have said, it will be seen that those who advise people 
to buy “options,” without taking any other measures, are simply 
considering their own interests, the more especially as the securities 
so often recommended are those which are extremely unlikely to 
fluctuate to the extent of the given premium—the latter frequently 
‘remaining in the hands of the broker, or so-called “broker,” as 
something of a much more satisfactory nature than any commission. 

From the standpoint of business morality, two things may be ad- 
duced in connection with “options,” one for and one against. In 
the first place, they foster a form of speculation which already 
flourishes too abundantly. They do this not only directly, but also 
indirectly, as, owing to the way in which they limit loss, they en- 
courage people to speculate in stocks and shares who otherwise 
would be restrained, not so much by a positive prudence as by a 
negative timidity, But it is evident that one can be as effectually 
destroyed by a poison taken in regular and known quantities, as by 
a large draught taken heedlessly. It is only a question of time— 
both methods are equally certain. On the other hand, used by ex- 
perienced speculators, “options” are generally great safeguards against 
unexpected and violent movements in prices, and hence, in times like 
the present (speculation being a fact which must simply be ac- 
knowledged and dealt with), they are entitled to some commenda- 
tion. As a matter of fact, speculation in stocks and shares at the 
present time is, for most people, gambling of an ultra-violent char- 
acter, and is only tolerable when protected in the way described.— 
London Economist. 
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THE CHINESE DEBT. 

In a report by Mr. O’Conor, of the British Embassy at Pekin, 
details are given as to the amount and composition of the Chinese 
debt. The first Chinese loan was brought into the European mar- 
ket in 1875, and the following summary may be taken as an accurate 
statement of the various loans raised since that date by the Im- 
perial Chinese Government in foreign markets. Other small loans, 
it is stated, appear to have been raised from time to time on the 
security of the Maritime Customs, in order to meet pressing or un- 
expected demands, but the amount has been comparatively trivial, 
and may be regarded rather as advances repaid within a short time 
than as regular loans. 


In 1875, at 95, 8 per cent..... Pe PP Te eT res Per Z£, 627,615 
1875, 1,000,000 Shanghai taels, at 8 per cent., Say............ 250,000 
tee bach cekehs epeneneceesianeeeees 1,604,276 
1879, 1,949,000 Shanghai taels, at 8 per cent., Say............ ‘ 487,250 


These four loans have already been paid off in full. 


In 1881, 4,384,000 Shanghai taels, at 8 per cent., say, £ 1,096,000, 
of which 2,740,000 taels still remain due, say............... 685,000 
1883, 2,000,000 taels at g per Cent., SAY.......cccccccscos+ cece 500,000 
Salt revenue pledged as security, and loan repayable within 
three years. 


SEs, S-OORGEO CHEM, BE © POF COME., DAV occccocecccccccesecece 285,000 
Security not mentioned in Imperial Decree approving loan. 
ins icetas ined dndabederedeecéesauteseness I, 500,000 


Security, Maritime Customs. Of this loan, only £150,000 ap- 
pears to have been paid over to the Imperial Government 
up to present date. 


1885, 2,000,000 taels at 10 per CeNt., SAY...... ccc cecccccccecs 500,000 
Security, Maritime Customs. Loan repayable in ten years. 

1885, 1,000,000 taels at 10 per cent., Say ............. occescee 250,000 
Security, Maritime Customs. 

Re OE OS I Fie cednScccendec cosccvccesccvcsscevesesececce ° 750,000 
Security, Maritime Customs. 

1885, 4,000,000 Shanghai taels, at g per cent., say..... oeercce 1,000,000 


Security, Maritime Customs. 





Total foreign debt........... peunne Vebbaeneveeeoks £ 5,470,000 


To this list must be added the two loans so successfully floated 
last week, amounting together to 2,250,000. These raised the total 
foreign debt to about 734 millions, which is almost all secured upon 
the Maritime Customs duties, which have amounted in each of the 
past ten years to about three millions per annum. This, says the 
London L£conomist, is certainly a very diminutive debt, and the 
smallness of her borrowings accounts for the rapid improvement in 
the credit of China. Not many months ago she had to offer Io 
per cent. for the money she needed, whereas now people crowd to 
lend her at 6 per cent. It remains, however, to be seen what ef- 
fect this ease in borrowing will have upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment. That is known to be in a chronic state of financial difficulty, 
and when investors open their pockets so readily to its appeals, it 
will be sorely tempted to dip deeply into them. 


ENGLISH INCOMES. 

The total number of persons “charged to income tax” in 1883 
was 437,566. As the population of the British Islands at the latest 
reported date, 1881, was 35,246,633, the number of persons paying 
income tax was but 12.4 to 1,000. Allowing 6 persons, on the aver- 
age, to a family, there are but 75 families in 1,000 with an income 
sufficient to be taxed, z. ¢., an income of £100, which is the mini- 
mum. Of the total number of incomes taxed, 48,495 were below 
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£150, 159,988 were from £150 to £200, and those under 4,200 or 

1,000 were 208,483, or 47 per cent. of the entire number. etween 
£200 and £ 300 there were 107,324, making 315,807, or over 70 per 
cent. of the total under £ 300 or, $1,500. Between £300 or £ 400 
there were 47,433, making 363,140, or 83 per cent. of the total with 
incomes under £400, or $2,000. This leaves only 17 per cent. of 
all the persons paying income tax with an income of £ 400, or 
$2,000. Beyond the limit of £400 the number of incomes dimin- 
ishes rapidly for each additional £100 until £ 1,000 is reached. Be- 
tween Le goo and £1,000 there are only 1,812 incomes. Beyond that 
limit the incomes are classified by intervals of £1,000. Between 

1,000 and £2,000 there are 12,985 incomes. The next advance of 

1,000 brings the number down to 3,934, and on, until the number 
between £4,000 and £ 5,000 is reduced to 1,000, Of incomes above 
£5,000 there are but 3,145, or I to 11,207 of the population. Of 
incomes above £10,000 there are 1,275, or I in 21,370. Of in- 
comes of £50,000 or over there are but 98, or I to 360,000, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 

A great many inquiries are asked regarding the indorsement of checks and 
drafts. It is a principle of the common law that any offset one may have 
against any piece of paper in the hands of the original holder, can be pleaded 
against it in a suit; also a check or draft in the hands of the payor is 
prima facie evidence that the holder has paid it to the proper person, the 
burden of proof resting on the payee of the check or draft to prove that he 
never received payment of it. -How, then, can it make any difference to the 
bank whether it is indorsed or not when presented by the payee? The bank 
is in no better position with the indorsement than without it, any rule or 
custom of an individual bank to the contrary, notwithstanding, for the payee 
may deposit the check, properly indorsed, with the teller, and he may make 
no entry ; does the indorsement relieve the bank from responsibility? Not at all. 

A check or draft payable to A is not negotiable; the same draft to A, 
‘‘or order "—or bearer—is; the latter form gives the payee the right to 
transfer it by indorsement to a third party, who can sue on it in his own 
name, and no offset can be pleaded; the first form does not give this. 
power. Now, what has the bank to do with all this? It is under no re- 
sponsibility until the check or draft is presented. If the payee A has made 
it payable to B, or to B ‘‘or order,” or bearer, then the duty of the bank, 
in the absence of any other transfer, is to pay it to B without indorsement, 
provided A’s indorsement is genuine, otherwise they can insist on the in- 
dorsement of the indorsee to guarantee the genuineness of the payee’s in- 
dorsement. But here an entirely new feature appears, which does not present 
itself in the first case. 

A bank can assume no responsibility by paying a check or draft payable to 
bearer to any one who presents it. The principle of law is that each man 
must stand the consequence of his own negligence or ignorance. Neither can 
a bank insist upon a payee of a check indorsing it when he presents it him- 
self, for he elects to take the first right granted him in the check, 2% ¢., 
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the right to demand the money himself, and he has just the same right to 
transfer it by indorsement to a third party; but he does not see proper to 
do so. 

It was originally the principle that no debt could be transferred. without 
the consent of the maker of the paper; hence if A gave a note to B, B 
could not transfer it to C without first getting A’s consent. Such is still the 
case with a note payable to ‘‘ A,” for great convenience, both mercantile law 
and often the statute law fixed forms by which it could be transferred without 
A’s consent, but have never touched the original right, as evidenced by the 
form, z. e., to B. C would in this case stand in the same relation to A as 
B did, with same rights; it was not necessary for B to indorse the note 
when he collected, and, as a consequence, the indorsee, B, could not be re- 
quired to do so, only to guarantee the genuineness of A’s indorsement. 

Hence, the bank gains nothing by the payee’s indorsement when presented 
by him, and the payee has no extra obligations imposed upon him. 

For example, if the payee has been an accessory to a forged signature of 
the drawer, his indorsement does not help the case, for the bank must prove 
that the payee was either knowing to or an accessory, and said proof must be 
deduced from facts outside the indorsement. G. W. VOIERs. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


How to Collect Railway Revenue without Loss. The Railway Officer's Hand- 
Book and Traveling Auditor's Manual, By MARSHALL M. KIRKMAN. 
Chicago: 1885. 

This is the latest addition by Mr. Kirkman to a series of railroad books 
of great usefulness. The author is not a theorist, but a railroad official of 
large experience, and this book, like its predecessors, is the outcome of a 
familiar knowledge with the subject. How differently such books read from 
those timidly written at second-hand? The principles are clearly and con- 
cisely stated, and the facts and illustrations come straight from the author’s 
experience. He remarks in his preface that ‘‘the bulk of the revenue of 
railroads is collected through the medium of station agents, conductors, and 
their immediate assistants. These officials constitute a large and constantly 
changing force, varying greatly as regards experience, industry, fidelity, moral 
character and capacity. They are, however, an exceedingly intelligent and 
trustworthy class of men, but there are exceptions to this general rule, and 
this fact renders minute and constant supervision necessary. Hence. the 
thought and purpose of this book.” Its practical nature will be evident 
from the mere mention of some of the topics considered—the organization of 
the force, character of the men fitted to handle money, some of the prin- 
ciples to be observed in handling it, nature and amount of the bonds re- 
quired, etc. One of the chapters that has interested us most relates to his 
method of dealing with defaulters. He says that he has never found it necessary 
to actually imprison a defaulter, though repeated cases had occurred where 
it had been very difficult to secure restitution of the money. ‘‘I have al- 
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ways inclined towards leniency in such matters, and where a delinquent or 
his friends could make good the amount of the shortage the matter has been 
allowed to drop so far as the company was concerned. . . . It is very 
seldom,” continues the author, ‘‘ where money is taken by an unfaithful em- 
ployee, that he does not make provision to satisfy his employer, in the 
event the latter insists upon restitution. He has, as a rule, some plan either 
by which he can repay it himself, or through his friends, if it is only by 
such a course that he can escape imprisonment. These facts cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of those called upon to collect deficiencies 
in the accounts of agents. If the inspector is lazy, or stupid, or credulous, 
he can accomplish little or nothing, he in fact complicates the case by render- 
ing the delinquent less amenable; if, on the other hand, he is vigilant, as- 
tute and untiring, it is hardly possible to conceive of any defalcation that he 
cannot in conjunction with the treasurer or collecting officer, set aright. It 
is, in the first place, perfectly safe to assume at the start, that a man who 
will take money that does not belong to him will prevaricate; the traveling 
auditor must therefore accept all statements made under such circumstances 
as presumably false. Moreover, it may be accepted as true that all default- 
ers are cowards. This quality will prove an active auxiliary to the efforts 
to secure the return of the money.” This extract, interesting and valuable 
in itself, will also serve as a good illustration of the practical nature and 
worth of the book. It is sure to be successful in several ways, and should 
encourage others to prepare similar books in other fields of business ac- 
tivity. 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1885, showing their route 
and mileage, stocks, bonds, debts, cost, traffic, earnings, expenses and 
dividends; their organizations, directors, officers, etc. By HENRY V. 
Poor. H. V. & H. M. Poor. New York: 1885. 


From this well-known publication, it appears that the total number of 
miles of road in operation at the close of last year was 125,379, of which 
3,977 miles were constructed during the year, an increase of 3.17 per cent. 
The share capital in 1884 equaled $3,762,616,686, against $3,708,060,283 in 
1883, or an increase of 1.4 per cent. The funded debt aggregated $ 3,660,- 
II5,772, Or an increase of nearly 5 per cent. over 1883. The other forms 
of indebtedness, including car trusts, etc., not comprised in funded debt, were 
$ 244,666,596, against $ 268,925,285, a decrease of $24,258,689. The total 
capital and all other forms of debt was $7,676,399,054, a net increase of 
$198,533.272 for the year, or 2.6 per cent. The cost per mile, measured 
by this indebtedness, is nearly $61,400, against $61,800 in 1883. The 
number of passengers carried by the railroads in 1884 was 334,814,520, 
against 312,686,641 in 1883, or an increase of 7.8 per cent.; the distance 
traveled by each passenger was but 26.24 miles, against 27.32 miles in 
1883. The amount received from each passenger per mile equaled 2.356 
cents in 1884, against 2.422 cents in 1883, and had the latter rate been 
maintained last year the gross income from passenger earnings would have 
been $5,826,532 greater than it was. The number of tons of freight trans- 
ported in 1884 was 390,074,749, against 400,453,439 tons in 1883, a falling 
off of 10,378,690 tons, or 2% per cent. While the total amount of freight 
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handled thus fell off, the distribution of tonnage exceeded that of 1883, the 
number of tons transported one mile equaling 44,725,207,677 in 1884, against 
44,064,923,445 in 1883. The rate of freight per ton per mile was 1.124 
cents, against 1.236 cents in 1883, a decline of 1.12 mills per ton per 
mile. This slight falling off in rates caused a total decrease of $56,840,463 
to the lines. The J/anual says, ‘‘ The falling off of the earnings of the 
railroads of the country is something phenomenal.” 


The History of a Legislative Shame. 


The above-mentioned document gives the history of a legislative shame and 
shows which members of the last New York Legislature betrayed the inter- 
ests of the people to the gas companies. The use and power of money to 
influence legislation has been rapidly increasing, and slowly but surely build- 
ing up a system of class laws which not only make the few rich and the 
many poor, widening the gulf between capital and labor and developing a 
feeling of hostility toward all corporate and moneyed interests, but is destroy- 
ing the respect for law and is debasing the moral sense of the conimunity 
to an alarming and dangerous extent When stockholders permit such things 
to be done in their interest, and ex-senators are employed as counsel to 
direct the operations of the lobby, it is not surprising that legislatures can 
be bought ez masse, and that the moral agencies of the times find it diffi- 
cult to make headway against such influences. It is time every honest man 
spoke out in condemnation of such practices as are therein indicated, and ex- 
erted his influence to secure the nomination and election of legislators who. 
will not betray the public interests. 








Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Indus- 
tries of New Jersey for the year ending October 31st, 1884. Trenton, 
N. J.: 188s. 

This is a valuable collection of facts, figures and statements relating to 
industrial pursuits. To an unthinking mind the volume might appear juice- 
less, but it is full of the wine of truth. Such works are far more valuable 
than novels and pictorial histories for the real study of life. Genuine ma- 
terial exists here which can be safely used in solving those great problems 
of human conduct which are of the profoundest importance. 


Decisions of the First Comptroller of the Department of the Treasury of the 
United States; with an Appendix. By WILLIAM LAWRENCE. First 
Comptroller. Vol. 6. Washington: 1885. 

This volume completes a series of valuable decisions on which Judge Law- 
rence has bestowed great labor. They are a fine monument of his industry 
and eminently judicial fairness. 


Our Silver Coinage and its Relation to Debts and the World-Wide Depression in 
Prices. 

The above is the title of a little book of 108 pages, by John A. Grier, of 
Philadelphia, just published. It does not pretend to discuss the strictly scien- 
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tific questions connected with money, but presents very well the popular 
arguments in favor of silver. The writer thinks that the coinage of silver 
should be enlarged, but not made unlimited, and opposes the Warner plan of 
stopping the coinage and substituting silver certificates. 


La Réforme de L’Impot en France. Par M. E, Fournier DE FLAIX. 
Tome Premier. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 1885. 
To be noticed hereafter. 


Report presented to the Flax and Hemp Spinners and Growers’ Association. 
Boston: 1885. 


State Bank of Ohio. By J. J. JONNEY. Cleveland, Ohio: 1885. 


The Crime against Poverty. An Address by HENRY GEORGE. Burlington, 
Iowa: 1885. 


Trades-Unions ; Investigated in the Light of Common Sense. By WILLIAM 
M. GROSVENOR. New York: 1885. 


First Annual Report of the State Board of Assessors of the State of New 
Jersey for the year 188g. Trenton, N. J.: 1885. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. DRAFTS ON A BANK PAYABLE AT A FUTURE DAY CERTAIN. 


In the August number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, page 144, you answer 
a question in regard to grace on checks payable at a future time, and your 
opinion seems to differ from Laws 1857, chap. 416, section 2. I refer also 
to 49 N. Y. Reports, page 269. Are there later laws and decisions overruling 
these, and if so, please refer me to them. 

REPLY.—In the reply referred to by our correspondent we were answering 
an inquiry from Minnesota, and there being no statute in that State, which 
affects the question, we treated it as one of general commercial law, and an- 
swered it upon that theory. If our correspondent will turn to the reply in 
our number for August, 1884, p. 147, referred to in the reply in question, 
and also to p. 227 of the same volume, he will find that we made proper men- 
tion of the Statute of New York, referred to by him in his inquiry. 

The point in question, as a matter of general commercial laws has always 
been a doubtful one, owing the conflicting discussions which have been made 
upon it; and this uncertainty as to what was the correct rule according to the 
general commercial law, no doubt, was one of the reasons which induced our 
Legislature to settle the question for this State by the passage of the Statute 
of 1857, which is still in force. : 


T5 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK.—The election of a young, 
thorough-going, successful business man to the Presidency of the Merchants’ 
Exchange National Bank, of this city, has been very favorably received by 
the stockholders, customers, and friends of the bank. The new President, 
Mr. Phineas C. Lounsbury, was born in Ridgefield, in the State of Connecti- 
cut. He is a man of liberal education and large business experience. He 
eutered the army and did good service during the rebellion. He began his 
business career as a manufacturer of boots and shoes, under the firm name 
of Lounsbury Bros. This firm, now called Lounsbury, Mathewson & Co., of 
South Norwalk, Conn., has always been prosperous and successful, and is 
now one of the largest manufactories or fine goods in the State of Connecti- 
cut. For the past twelve years Mr. Lounsbury has been interested in the 
American Bank Note Company of this city, where he is now an active di- 
rector. The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank has a capital of one mil- 
lion dollars, and deposits amounting to over three million dollars, and as the 
new President, besides being the largest stockholder of the bank, is also a 
man of great energy and executive ability, it is believed that the bank will 
receive a new impetus and will be recognized as one of the foremost banks 
of the city. Mr. Allen S. Apgar, who has been the cashier for the past 
fifteen years will remain in his position, 


PAYMENT OF DRAFTS.—Bankers and business men generally have suffered 
considerable inconvenience by the delayed payment of drafts and orders pre- 
sented for payment after the death of the drawer. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts has just passed a law by which Savings banks can pay for 
thirty days after the date of the order, and later, if no actual notice of the 
drawer’s demise has been received, and National banks, trust, safe deposits 
and all other depositories are allowed to pay out for ten days after the 
drawer’s death. This law applies to single-name checks, of course. Hence- 
forth, therefore, the only thing to be considercd in taking and depositing 
such single checks is the drawer’s financial standing and character. Hitherto 
the taker had reason to be afraid that the drawer might die before pay- 
ment, and if known to the payee, the holder would have to wait one or two 
years until the estate could be settled, and it might then be proved to be 
insolvent. Hence a man alone in business had not the same facilities (at 
least so far as giving out checks in the settlement of accounts) as he who 
had a partner. The amendment of the law just enacted was certainly called 
for, and business men will be glad to know that it has been made.—JZoston 
Traveler. 


ALABAMA.—A bank building is in process of erection in Birmingham, by 
Messrs. C. F. & E. F. Enslen, for the Jefferson County Savings Bank. The 
bank will transact a general banking and Savings bank business, and have a 
paid-up capital of $50,000. 


ILLInoIs.—The intelligence is always pleasing of additions to a _ bank’s 
surplus, especially at a time like this. The Decatur National Bank reports 
an increase from $70,000 to $90,000 on July Ist. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Commercial Bank of Milwaukee has recently been or- 
ganized under the general banking laws of the State, with a capital of 
$100,000. E.R. Paine is president, and A. B. Geilfuss is cashier. The latter 
has twice served as City Treasurer of Milwaukee, and last year was appointed 
receiver of the Manufacturers’ Bank of Milwaukee. 
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SILVER DoLLARS.—The demand for them at the Sub-Treasury in this city 
on the 5th of August was unexpectedly large. A great quantity of fractional 
silver was passed over the counter, but the output of standard dollars was 
the notable feature of the day. Hitherto the New York banks have been 
averse to taking silver dollars from any source, but on the 5th four banks of 
this city asked for and obtained $60,000 in standard dollars. The Chemical 
Bank took $20,000, the Central Bank, $20,000; the Citizens’, $10,000; and 
the Market, $10,000. Other banks took smaller amounts, making an aggre- 
gate of 110,000 silver dollars taken from the Sub-Treasury during the day. 
Mutilated currency to the amount of $5,000 was redeemed in silver dollars. 
The Assistant Treasurer has made a rule to redeem mutilated currency only 
with standard dollars. The cause of this sudden demand for the hitherto 
unpopular standard dollar is said to be the scarcity of one and two dollar 
bills. Since the Government stopped printing bills of those denominations 
the banks have had difficulty in meeting the requests of their customers for 
them. The one and two dollar bills, being in constant circulation, wear out 
rapidly, and the supply is, therefore, steadily diminishing. 


BuFFALO.—On the 24th of July Henry Conover, Assistant Cashier of the 
Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank of Buffalo, died suddenly after a few 
hours’ illness. Immediately after his death, Thomas E. Emerson, the head 
bookkeeper, disappeared. He was found at a secluded retreat on the Canada 
side of the Niagara, and brought back to Buffalo to engage in the examina- 
tion of the bank’s books, which was being made under the inspection of 
United States Bank Examiner Thurston. Emerson’s flight was evidently to 
avoid having to share in the work of making revelations damaging to his 
friend Conover. The examination was finished at the close of the month, 
and the bank officers made a statement, of which the following is the ma- 
terial part: 

‘‘On Thursday of last week it was first made known to the undersigned 
that there were errors in the books of the bank. On Friday evening Mr. 
Henry Conover, the assistant cashier, died after an illness of a few hours. 
Mr. Conover had charge of a responsible department in the bank, in which 
department the errors appear. His death deprived the bank of his assistance 
in. examining books or reconciling the errors. The officers of the bank have 
been obliged to make an examination of the books under very disadvantage- 
ous circumstances. The result of the examination develops the fact that an 
abstraction of the bank’s property has been made from time to time, dating 
back several years, and aggregating about $74,000, which is probably lost. 
Our examination justifies us in saying that the soundness of the bank is un- 
affected, and its capital of $900,000 is unimpaired, and that there is a con- 
siderable surplus in addition. 

PASCAL P. PRATT, President. 
F. H. Root, Vice-President, 
J. H. Maptson, Cashier.” 

Conover’s defalcations had evidently been going on for some years, but a re- 
cent change in the presidency of the bank resulted in a more rigid scrutiny 
of affairs, and drove the defaulter to desperation. The Manufacturers and 
Traders’ Bank is regarded as financially solid. It is openly stated that a chief 
extravagance of the late Mr. Conover, who was a man of family, was the 
support of a woman now in Europe. 


MONTREAL.—James Robinson, of St. John, New Brunswick, who defrauded 
the Bank of Montreal to the extent of $35,000, and other banks to a sim- 
ilar extent, and was afterwards arrested in Mexico, is to be brought back. 
Though there is no extradition treaty between Mexico and Great Britain, 
Mexico did not want such men, and handed Robinson over to the Canadian 
Government without any formality. Robinson has been accused of complicity 
in the recent bank frauds at Buffalo and other points. Lavish extravagance 
is the reason assigned. The crookedness extended over several years, and the 
banks have expended nearly $10,000 in bringing Robinson to justice. He 
had only $1,300 upon him when arrested. 
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MissouRI.—The Neosho Savings Bank of Missouri, has reported its capi- 
tal as fully paid up, $40,000. 


MINNESOTA.—Public Examiner H. M. Knox has completed his careful 
tabulation of the annual reports of State and Savings banks and county 
treasurers. As the examiner's public report is now biennial instead of annual, 
the figures appear a year or more in advance of their circulation in pamphlet 
form. Following is the table devoted to State banks, in relation to increase 
in capital and surplus: 

INCREASE IN CAPITAL. 
American Exchange Bank, Duluth 
Bank of Luverne, Luverne (new) 
Rock County Bank, Luverne 
City Bank, Minneapolis 
Commercial Bank, Minneapolis (new) 
Pipe Stone County Bank, Pipe Stone 
Nicollet County Bank, St. Peter 
State Bank, Slayton (new)........ pO 08 608606000006 0000 0008 
Bank of Willmar, Willmar (new) 
Bank of Windom, Windom (new)........ péosceecandboondés 





$ 429,500 oc 





Net gain in capital $ 379,500 00 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS, 


Wright County Bank, Delano $600 oo 
Bank of Glencoe, Glencoe 

Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis .............e.eeeee: eee 

Scandia Bank, Minneapolis 

Bank of Ortonville, Ortonville 

Bank of Pelican Rapids, Pelican Rapids 

Pipe Stone County Bank, Pipe Stone 

Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul 

People’s Bank, Waseca 493 06 
Kandiyohi County Bank, Willmar 5,000 00 





Total increase $ 38,343 06 
Rock County Bank (capitalized) 
City Bank, Minneapolis (capitalized) 
Bank of Zumbruta (decreased)..... piss witnndons: 





$ 34,091 30 





Net gain in surplus..............00. antes $4,251 76 


The salient feature of the statement is the gain of $1,250,000, made up 
mainly by the increase in capital, surplus and undivided profits ($ 444,000), 
and in individual and bank deposits ($774,000). Notwithstanding which 
handsome increase the loans show no increase, but even a small decrease, 
the gain having gone wholly to strengthen the resources of the banks, in 
round numbers as follows: 


Cash and cash items, increase 

Bank balance, increase 

Banking house and real estate, increase 
Rediscounts, decrease 


Total $ 1,253,000 


The reserve of cash on hand is, therefore, unusually strong. The legal re- 
quirement being 20 per cent. of immediate liabilities, which includes demand, 
time, and bank deposits and dividend account, one-half of which must be 
held in cash, the statement shows as held in bank balances 24.5 per cent., 
and in cash on hand (exclusive of items and exchanges) 11.1 per cent., or a 
total of 35.6 per cent. of immediate liabilities. The list herewith shows new 
banks and increase of all in capital and surplus: 

Following is an abstract of the reports made to the public examiner, show- 
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ing the condition of the State banks of Minnesota at the close of business 


on June 30, 1885, with the increase for the year as shown by comparison 


with the reports for June 20, 1884: 




















Resources. Fune 30, 1885. Increase. 
Eeens. GME GICOURES .. ..ccccccpeccccee $9,814,475 66 * $ 308 509 
PE cccevcousvssecdsenanuageeeens 86,706 64 5,348 0O5 
ED GE DONE sooo ccc 60600 cous eves 266,949 22 8,093 55 
rr TnL. ot “pedecewes esee'e's 2,048,226 17 837,720 69 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 287,357 34 eee 35,011 80 
Sn GD GUN 0 ans 0:40 cb ewenceescecs 163,610 89 44,843 22 
Expenses afd taxes ...ccccccccccccces 122,734 00 *6,084 59 
Checks and cash items...............- 21,323 89 *13,9054 84 
Exchanges for clearing-house.......... 127,307 51 52,386 75 
S 2. Seer Sharer errant 939,973 57 113,491 03 
SE SINS voccscesbecceseceenese 2,706 87 *24,877 94 
P| EPPO TeTeT errr Tere $ 13,872,371 76 -++- $1,096,895 10 
Decrease. ....... bide ds mdb esa eaesuaeeenesensneeoes eee 45,225 96 
Liabilities. Fune 30, 1885. Increase. 
Ceteed ates weld Biis.oss ccc ccacvecces $ 3,854,5CO 00 $379,500 00 
ee BUN Fo cove ccvcvccccscesdecess 427,433 94 aint 4,251 76 
Other undivided profits........ sodeaeun 431,604 76 66,749 64 
Dividends unpaid... ..cccccce cocccces 13,334 00 12,973 00 
ee ee Msc bcc ccesesudbcaceases 8,310,119 63 611,404 48 
tt i. Ais soenehaaaah sé 6es.0.0008 793;5°9 49 162,605 38 
Rediscounts and bills payable.......... 39,250 00 *185,295 82 
Other liabilities ........ i ceeapaeeeruees 2,619 94 ides #519 30 
pe re $ 13,872,371 76 «++ $1,237,484 26 
Pic ésccce ese ssnecdcaces seeeeseesee PITTITITT TTT 185,815 12 
Pe svc ensc cesses, cos beeen eee eeteeeeeeenenenees $ 1,051,669 14 
Number of banks: thirty-six. * Decrease. 


The Savings banks have increased their deposits about $560,000, the gain 
being almost wholly in pure savings deposits. They have increased their 
mortgage loans some $359,000, and decreased those on personal and col- 
lateral security $281,000, leaving a net increase in loans of $78,000. Bank 
balances and cash on hand show a gain of $300,000, and stocks and bonds 
of $200,000, being almost wholly in county and district bonds. The tendency 
so far as here shown, is toward the unmixed forms of Savings banking, which 
is an end much to be desired. 


TORONTO —The Monetary Times, in entering on its nineteenth volume, 
appears in a new dress and on paper of an extra quality. The advance of 
this journal to its present position has been by steady and _ uninterrupted 
steps, during a period of eighteen years. Commencing its existence one year 
before confederation, the Monetary Times has grown with the growth of the 
Dominion. It has proved the father, so to speak, of several other journals, 
and has served the public honestly and faithfully, and fully merits the suc- 
cess it has achieved. 

ELECTRICITY IN COIN.—In spite of the greatest possible care, many of the 
pieces that are prepared for coins are either too light or too heavy. The first are 
remelted, and the others are filed away until they have the proper weight. 
These operations cause the loss of valuable material, and interfere with the 
sharpness of the impression. W. F. Chandler Roberts, chemist of the Lon- 
don Mint, employed an electric current in connection with suitable acid baths, 
in order to regulate the solution of superfluous metal, having ascertained 
that the quantity dissolved was exactly proportioned to the time, if the cur- 
rent was kept constant. He also provided, in a similar way, for the galvanic 
deposit of additional metal upon coins which were too light In both meth- 
ods provision was made for automatically breaking the circuit, when the right 
weight was reached. These processes cannot be applied at the London 
Mint, where the law directs that every defective piece, whether too heavy or 
too light, shall be remelted. They have, however, been used with great ad- 
vantage at the Mints of Bombay and Calcutta. 
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Ex-Gov. REUBEN E. FENTON, of New York, died suddenly of heart disease 
on the 25th of August, in the office of the First National Bank of 
Jamestown, of which he was president. He was born in Carroll, Chautau- 
qua County, July 1, 1819, and received an academic education. He studied 
for the bar, and began the practice of the law at Jamestown, but soon real- 
izing that his talents lay in a different direction, he abandoned the law and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. In these he was successful, and in a few 
years acquired a competency. He entered politics in 1843, and was elected 
supervisor of the town of Carroll, a position which he held for eight years. 
He was a Democrat at this time, although living in a strong Whig district. 
He continued actively engaged in politics, was a member of several Con- 

esses. His change in party affiliations took place on the formation of the 
Republican party in 1854, and he continued to represent his district in Con- 
gress until his election in 1864 as Governor of New York. Four years after- 
ward he succeeded ex-Gov. Morgan as United States Senator. Since ex-Gov. 
Fenton left the United States Senate the only high public trust that he had 
filled was that of Chairman of the United States Commission at the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference held in Paris in 1878. Since returning home 
from that, his second trip to Europe, he had traveled in ail parts of the 
States, passing his summers with his family in this village. As President of 
the First National Bank he has occupied a leading position in the business 
community, and had been unsparing of his energies and means in advancing 
the social, industrial, and educational welfare of the community. His latest 
.efforts have been put forth in a project to bring two new railways into this 
village. He was President of the village of Jamestown one term, and in 
every way filled to the utmost the requirements of the most prominent 
citizen. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from August No., page 151.) 
No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
3371 Ninth National Bank John Dickey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Charles H. Biles, $300,000 
3372 Camden National Bank Z. C. Howell, 
Camden, N. J. I, C. Martindale, 100,000 
First National Bank Lee Love, 
Loup City, NEB. A. P. Cully, 50,000 
First National Bank Henry C. Linn, 
St. . John A. Moss, 50,000 
First National Bank John Potter, 
White Sulphur Springs, MONT. Jas. H. Moe, 60,000 
First National Bank A. J. Baber, 
Wm. Siebert, 108,000 


First National Bank J. B. Mackay, 
Abingdon, ILL. W. A. Latimer, 50,000 
St. John’s National Bank John Hicks, | 
St. John’s, MICH. Galusha Pennell, 100,0co 
First National Bank Geo. Hocknell, 
McCook, NEB. F. L. Brown, 50,000 
First National Bank Calvin Tilton, 
Grant City, Mo. 
Citizens’ National Bank Jno. J. Craig, V. P., 
Danville, Ky. J. A. Quisenberry, 150,000 
Newnan National Bank Chas, C, Parrott, 


E. O. Sayle, 50,000 


° Jos. T. Kirby, 50,000 
Citizens’ National Bank Geo. W. Roberts, 
Washington, PA. W.R. Baker, 109,000 
Harper County National Bank... P. Anderson, 
Anthony, KAN. Julius H. Anderson, 50,000 
First National Bank T. H. Stevens, 
Lyman A, Walton, 50,000 
First National Bank Geo. S. Simonds, 
Belleville, KAN. E, H. Ambler, 50,0co 


Moorestown National Bank C. Lippincott, 
Moorestown, N. J. Wm, W. Stokes, 50,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from August No., page 152.) 


State. Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


IND .... 
IOWA... 


KANSAS. 


PENN... 


Was. T. 
WIs.... 





. Grand Forks... Dakota Investment Co.... = ceeeceee 


Jas. H. Bosard, Pr. Geo. A. Batchelder, ‘Cas. 


$ 50 0,000 
. Mitchell........ Security Bank........ First National Bank. 


M. H. Rowley, "Pr. John F. Kimball, Cas. 


2 5,000 
. Wahpeton..... POCCUIUNGEDSST TREicccccs - 3 «(haw eds ence 


Newnan....... Newnan National Bank .. = nace ccccces ‘ 
0,000 Chas. C. Parrott, Pr. Jos. T. Kirby, Cas. 


$5 
. Valdosta... we ~— | or lo ee Hanover National Bank. 


Abingcon...... pony irst National Bank...... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
. B. McKay, Pr. W. A. Latimer, Cas. 


$ 50, 
. Farmer City... . John Weedman Bank . Kountze Bros. 


Matthias Crum, Pr. C. M. C. Weedman, Cas. 


> 0 er First National Bank...... National Park Bank. 


108,000 A. J. Baber, Pr. Wm. Siebert, Cas. 
JASPOF. cecccces Dubois Co. State Bank.. Ninth National Bank. 
25,000 John L. Forkner, Pr. Jas. M. Barton, Cas. 
el eee lowa State Bank......... Hanover National Bank. 
John Calhoon, Pr. I. J. Poley, Cas. 


. Emmetsburg... American Investment Co. Gilman, Son & Co. 


350,000 E. S. Ormsby, Pr. C. F. Bliven, 7veas. 
Anthony....... Tt re 
T. H. Stevens, Pr. Lyman A. Walton, Cas. 


50,000 
. Anthony....... es a Fees! eaeeends 


P. Anderson, Pr. Julius H. Anderson, Cas. 


50,000 
. Belleville ...... i al aaa ON ae ES 


50,000 Geo. S. Simonds, Pr. E. H. Ambler, Cas, 


2 ie; sien re ares 
.. Carbondale.... Commercial Bank (Chas. Clary).American Exch. Nat’! B’k. 
>. ) eer Pet ee Bascacs. . . ‘.:-.. eeoeweus cues 


$ 50,000 Henry C. Linn, Pr. John A. Moss, Cas. 
aa «6=— |... , Ce ern... > ~ sgeewavceesue 
0,000 John J. Craig, V. Pr. J. A. Quisenberry, Cas. 


$15 
. Berrien Pt B’k of Berrien Spgs. 


( Reeves, Patterson & Co.) American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 


« BE 6 once St. Johns Nat'l Bank..... Fourth National Bank. 


$ 100,000 John Hicks, Pr. G. Pennell, Cas. 
Grant City. kaans First National Bank...... American Exch. Nat’] Bank. 
$ 50,000 Calvin Tilton, Pr. E. O. Sayle, Cas. 


5 
.. Ridgeway...... Ridgeway Exch. B. (Miner & Frees). Wm. A. Miner, Cas. 
. White Sul.Spgs. First National Bank...... Kountze Bros. 


John Potter, Pr. Jas. H. Moe, Cas. 


$ 60,000 
, BSrteOOG .cccee Citiogna’ TOM... . cccccsss Nantional Park Bank. 


J. H. Einsel, Pr. E. D. Einsel, Cas. 


—- £4 . Richards, Bros. & Brown. Fourth National Bank. 
Re SD Tas seuss avenues 


Kountze Bros, 
Ira Holloway, Pr. F, C. Hitchcock, Cas. 


$50,000 Ir 
. Loup City...... Papet FOGRIOR Becscss. ssi, wena doescoes 


Lee Love, Pr. A. P. Cully, Cas. 


50,000 
, as sawcc First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 


Geo. Hocknell, Pr. F. L. Brown, Cas. 


$ 50,000 
, Cnbewd.. oc ccce FOOpIES BAR. s ccccciecs Kountze Bros. 


S. B. Person, Pr. Elmer E. Davis, Cas. 


. Camden. ..... Camden National Bank.. Ra A eel ee ee 


$ se0,c00 Z. C. Howell, Pr. I. C. Martindale, Cas. 


. Moorestown. . sre Nat’l Bank. . ss alti at a al a 


$ 50, C. Lippincott, Pr. Wm. W. Stokes, Cas. 
Philadelphia... . Ninth Pinte, - : - euasweguenos 
00,000 John Dickey, Pr. Chas, H. Biles, Cas. 


. Washington.... Citizens’ National Bank... =n ce neeeeeee 


$ 100,000 Geo. W. Roberts, Pr. N. R. Baker, Cas. 
Chehalis. .... Coffman & Allen......... Corbin Banking Co. 
Milwaukee..... Commercial Bank........ Continental National Bank. 
Edward R:° Paine, Pr. A. B. Geilfuss, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 153.) 

Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
_¢: a. eee. Pic acs Jos. S. Lowrey.* 
N. Y. City.—Fifth Avenue Bank.... Jas. G. Cannon,Cas..... A. S. Frissell. 
" « _, Merchants’ Exch. N. B... PhineasC.Lounsbury, Py Wm. A. Thomson, 
CoL.... Bank of Del Norte, A. F. Middaugh, Cas....S. M. Janney. 

Del Norte. { F. B. Crocker, Ass’¢ Cas. aa cceeee 
eee Lincoln Nat’l B’k, Lincoln..... pie Fae eres . wetivewns 
Iowa... Commercial Bank, John Patterson, V. Pr.. _E, H. Carpenter, 

Burlington. B. L. Saum, Asst Cas... E. McKittrick. 
w  ,., Citizens’ Bank, Council Bluffs. C. R. Hannan, a A. W. Street. 
« _.. Second Nat’! Bank, Dubuque.. J. K. Deming, Cas...... Louis Boisot. 
u . First National Bank, B. S. McElhinny, Cas.... George D. Temple. 
Fairfield. R. H. Hufford, V. Pr.... B.S. McElhinny. 
" . First Nationai Bank, Theo. Robinson, /r..... Jos. Keck. 
What Cheer. | J. L. Mitchell, Cas...... Theo. Robinson. 
KAN.... First National Bank, Abilene.. G. W. Hurd, V. Pr...... W. R. Dryer. 
" » First Nat’l B’k, Great Bend.... E. McBride, i enais® ' tae ees 
" . Woodson Nat’! Bank, tad — Pl Sept Seibel G. gy ey ner. 
Yates Center. tg est be tet N. _— 
E. A. Gardner, Ass’¢ Cas. Chas. Jones. 
u . Bank of Osage Mission........ Geo. W. Gittings, Cas. . M. F. Farwell. 
_ eer Henderson National Bank, ( S. K. Sneed, V.Pr...... sc aeees 

Henderson. { B. G. Witt, Ass’¢ Casi... = cacccces 

” » Bank of Lowioville .....ccccccs E. A. Hewett, Cas, ..... Jas. P. Barbour. 
MAINE.. First Nat’] Bank, Dexter...... ee YS oe ee 
Mass... Hingham N, B. Hingham...... B. A. Robinson, Cas..... C.N M. Lincoln, A. 

« _.. Nat’l Grand B’k, Marblehead... David K. Phillips, Py.... H. F. Pitman.* 
MICH. . First National Bank, Romeo... C. M. Tackels, Cas...... H. O. Smith. 
| Farmers’ Bank, Fairfax....... J. H. Pinnell, Cas. ....G. M. Smith. 

u . Franklin Bank, St. Louis...... F. H. Krenning, V. Pr.. A. Wippern. 
NEB.... Exchange Bank, Beatrice...... O. P. Fulton, 4ss’¢ Cas.. C. E, Mitchell, Cas. 

u . First Nat’l] Bank, Seward...... a  Y 

” . First National Bank, we @ Se A . ae err errr 

West Point.) R.A. Pollock, Ass'¢C... cease 
N. J.... Millville National Bank, j E. H. Stokes, Pr........ L. Mulford.* 
Millville. {| H. Mulford, Cas........ E. H. Stokes. 

N. Y.... Genesee Co. Bank, Batavia.... Royal T. Howard, Pr.... S. Masse. 

u . National Bank of Waterville... Daniel Conger, V. Pr.... H. P. Bigelow. 
_. eee Nat’l Bank, of Chambersburg.. Sam’] M. Linn, V. Pr.... cee eee 

» .. Northern Nat’l B’k, Lancaster. John Evans, V. Pr...... = cacccees 

n . Ninth Nat’l B’k, Philadelphia... Jas. E. Mitchell, V. Pr.. se... .. 

Frank H. Smith, Pr..... R. S. Staples. 

” . First Nat’l B’k, Stroudsburg. ~ David Saylor, V. Pr..... F. H. Smith. 

{ W. Gunsaules, Cas...... E. A. Bell. 
R.I.... Third Nat’] Bank, Providence.. Frank W. Gale, Ass’¢C.. —s...... ss ss 

w _.. Producers’ N. B., Woonsocket. Sam‘! P. Cook. Cas...... Theo. M. Cook.* 
Tex.... Citizens’ N. B’k, Weatherford.. H. P. Hilliard, Cas ..... W. F. Altfather. 

u . First National Bank, Taylor... John P. Sturgis, V. Pr... A. Armstrong. 
VAs. oe Norfolk Nat’] Bank, Norfolk.. C. W. Grandy, V. Pr....  wenenees 
Was. T. Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Tacoma. E. S. Smith, V.Pr....... S. Wilkerson, Jr. 

Be We Ss FP wadevecss A. R. Converse. 
Wyo... First Nat’l Bank, Cheyenne.. A. H. Swan, Fi ee esce F, E. Warren. 
G. E. Abbott, 4ss’7 Cas.. T. B. Hicks. 








* Decease’, 














CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No. page 154.) 
CoL.... Breckenridge... Breeze & Breeze ; going out of business. 


0. ee ee avaacces Colorado Loan & Trust Co.; will probably liquidate. 

w .. Grand Junction. Bank of Grand Junction (S. G. Crandall) ; will close Oct. 1. 

© oso BROMEPORS. 6.000% Uncompahgre Valley Bank (McConnell & Burgess) ; now 

McConne!l & McClure, proprietors. 
Dak.... Columbia...... Farmers & Merchants’ B’k; sold out to First National Bank. 
eo .- L& Moure...... Bank of La Moure (Robinson, Button & Co.); now Button 
& Moer, proprietors. 
ILL..... Abingdon...... People’s Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank. 

0 ,. Farmer City... John Weedman; succeeded by John Weedman Bank, 

re First National Bank (1555) ; succeeded by First Nat’l (3376). 

w ., Washington... Anthony & Denhart ; now Henry Denhart & Co. 
issn NT, wocenese DuBois County Bank; now DuBois County State Bank. 

w .. Martinsville.... J. M. Mitchell Bank; closed. 

BR ic Bec cccecsqes Bank of Britt (C. C. Way & Co.); now J. D. Maben, prop. 

w .. Dyersville...... Farmers & Traders’ Bank; gone out of business. 

E> ap Ws coeneucn B’k of Persia (W. U. Cochrane); now B. F. Freeman, prop. 

© «. SOMNMBOR....... Bank of Scranton (Thos, P. La Rue); sold out to Robert 

Eason, who takes possession January 1, 1886. 
Redken Danville...... . First National Bank ; succeeded by Citizens’ National Bank. 

S co GRRBRED. 2 cece Greenup Deposit Bank; failed. 

MicH... Blissfeld ..... Gilmore & Co. ; did not sell out to Jipson, Carter & Co., as 
: reported. 

o ,, Detroit........ Vincent J. Scott; assigned August ro, 

——, Sn First National Bank ; now St. John’s National Bank. 
BEINN... St. Path... ccces W. A. Culbertson’s B’k; closed. W. A. Culbertson deceased. 
Mo. .... Grant City..... Worth County Bank; now First National Bank. 

w ., Lockwood..... Taggart, Lindsey & Co.; sold out to Pyle, Harris & Co. 

ee McFall Bank (S. A. & W. H. Riggs) ; suc. by Farmers’ B’k. 


« ., Pleasant Hill... Bank of Pleasant Hill; bought out by Citizens’ Bank. 
MONT... White Sul.Spgs. Bank of Meagher Co. (Potter, Moe & Co.) ; now First Nat’l, 


NEB.... Fairfield....... Fairfield B. (W.T. Newcomb) ; now Fowler & Cowles, props. 
EEE Bank of Gibbon ; now State Bank. 
D.. oy BOM ccc icve McCook Banking Co. ; now First National Bank. 
— James Sweet & Co.’s Bank; now Bank of Talmage. 


w ., West Point.... Elkhorn Valley Bank (Crawford, McNish & Graham); now 
First National Bank. 


OHIO... Hamilton...... Hamilton Bank; failed. 


i ESie, .ccccccces German Savings Institution ; assigned August 17. 
Tex. ... Fort Worth.... City National Bank; suspended.* 

i er DUG 5 000200 Commercial Bank ; suspended August 1. 
CANADA. Harriston...... Sam’l Robertson & Son; failed August 3. 


* Mr. Cannon, Comptroller of the Currency, recently received a telegram from Bank Exam- 
iner Gilman, who is in charge of the City National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, reporting that 
the bank is unquestionably solvent, and will resume business in a few days, The defalcation 
of Nichols, the former Vice-President, he says, will not exceed $30,000, and his accounts are 
being rapidly reconciled. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


The month of August has been one of surprises, both in the business 
and natural world. Cyclones, tornados, unseasonably cool weather and threat- 
ened damage to the crops, have been the unfavorable conditions, while the 
unusually early improvement in business, and brighter prospects of fall trade, 
in part already realized, have been the favorable surprises. The latter were 
indicated very strongly in our last review as likely to grow out of the Trunk 
Line railroad settlement then under ‘way. But the realization of the results of 
that change for the better were scarcely expected until the autumn. The effect 
of the return of confidence among the great railroad managers, together with 
the new basis they had laid for the same, and their readiness to-invest largely 
in their own securities, upon that basis, which they had not been ready to 
do for two or three years, had become contagious, and spread to the manu- 
facturing interests and the commercial community to a quite general extent ; 
to a noticeable degree this has been seen both in the earlier and larger 
demand for goods for the fall trade than usual. ) 

Not only has the July advance been held in the stock market, but the re- 
actions that have since followed have been succeeded by renewed buying on 
each decline, until times are generally better than at the beginning of the 
month. Of course the market was not so active as on the July boom, 
but it was active for any August, and particularly for one in which so 
few people were in town as this year. From this, it seems that our predic- 
tions in last issue, that the July purchases had been made to hold for better 
times and higher prices, based upon the Trunk Line settlement, were true. 
Not only this, but they have evidently been largely increased during the 
past month, as the execution of the details of that settlement have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, until all have been carried out and acquiesced in un- 
less the action of the State authorities of Pennsylvania shall interfere with 
the South Pennsylvania Railroad transfer to the Pennsylvania Company. 
Further than this the threatened opposition to the Vanderbilt schemes has 
not yet materialized; and unless there are new and unexpected develop- 
ments regarding Erie, Jersey Central and Reading, in connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s determination to get into this city, there seems nothing 
in the way of carrying out the Pennsylvania-Vanderbilt offensive and defen- 
sive Trunk Line alliance. Indeed, it has been strengthened by the securing 
control of the Ontario & Western, on the part of Vanderbilt, since the. 
acquiescence of the West Shore bondholders in his control of that road. . The 
activity and strength of Jersey Central, Reading and Erie second mortgage 
bonds, noted in our last, have continued under the almost constant and heavy 
purchases of the same mysterious parties noted in our last. Opinion is about 
equally divided as to whether they are in the interest of the Pennsylvania 
Company, to secure control of Reading and Jersey Central, and thus shut 
the Baltimore & Ohio out of New York over their lines, or whether they 
are for the latter road to secure this entrance. In case the Reading and 
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Jersey Central were also included in the Vanderbilt-Pennsylvania scheme, and 
Vanderbilt is to turn over his large block of their stock to the Pennsylvania 
to help it secure control of those lines also, which is now the most gener- 
ally accepted theory, then the belief is that the Baltimore & Ohio will form 
an alliance by which the latter road will use the Erie to enter New York. 
In that event, the large purchases of Erie seconds will, no doubt, prove to 
have been by the Baltimore & Ohio. Otherwise they are attributed to Vander- 
bilt, as well as a determination to secure every Western outlet from New 
York, except that of his ally, the Pennsylvania, and the Lackawanna. Should 
the Baltimore & Ohio be thus checkmated all around, it has threatened to 
build another line from Philadelphia to New York, which it, no doubt, will 
have sooner or later. 

One of the first results of the Vanderbilt plans has been a restoration of 
local passenger and freight rates on both the New York Central and the 
West Shore, while through rates have been advanced, though not maintained, 
because of the cutting of the St. Louis lines, below the Chicago rate, east- 
ward. This has kept the Trunk Line pool still in hot water, while the 
Northwestern pool has been torn with new dissensions consequent upon the 
extension of several of its members of their lines into each others’ ter- 
ritory—notably the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, and the Rock Island, which is now believed to have gotten control 
of, or arranged with, the Northern Pacific, by which each will get the 
other’s business. This has been the supposed cause of the activity and 
strength in the Northern Pacific shares, while the Grangers have been weak- 
ened on the prospects of continued war, and also on the continued dam- 
age to the spring wheat crop, which was not only confirmed as given in our 
last, as a result of the July heat, but has been increased by the storms of the 
past month. The Southwestern pool has been reorganized for five years on 
a basis that is estimated to increase the net earnings of. its members $ 5,000,- 
ooo per annum, as the crops are all large in that section except that of win- 
ter wheat, and a few sections in Texas where cotton has been shortened by 
the August drought. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the conditions in the railway 
world insure a large increase in their earnings the coming year, as all the 
crops are now practically secured, and are all very large except the winter 
crops of wheat and hay and the spring crop of wheat. The total deficit in 
wheat will probably reach 125 to 150 million bushels, with 100 million sur- 
plus of old crop carried over, which will give a total supply of 450 million 
bushels, while 465 million bushels is an average crop. Corn will probably be a 
two-thousand-million crop with good weather in September, and oats also the 
largest crop ever raised, while we have already a 6,500,000-bale cotton crop, 
And with good fall weather another 500,000 bales will be added. Not only 
this, but stocks of all kinds in Europe are much below last year, no crops 
are above an average, while the amount of wheat on passage has decreased 
8,000,000 bushels in ‘the last month and other grains in proportion. This, 
with a deficit in the European oat crop, which is already giving a good 
export demand for American oats, will insure much larger exports of grain 
and of cotton than for 1884-5, and, consequently, employ the railroads much 
more fully in bringing our crops to the seaboard. 
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In fact, the increased activity in steel rails since these crops became as- 
sured, and in the demand from the roads outside of the winter-wheat belt 
for material for new rolling stock, is evidence of the good effects already of 
the crops on the iron market. On the other hand, country demand for goods 
has begun earlier for the same reason, and the additional one that merchants ° 
have not any stock on hand, while stocks in commission houses in this 
city have been materially reduced by country merchants’ purchases in August, 
until the manufacturers both of cotton and woolen goods have not only 
advanced their prices, but have shown their confidence in the future by buy- 
ing raw material more freely, as reflected in the cotton and wool markets for 
the past month. Indeed, the improved feeling in the railroad and agricul- 
ural world has been communicated by the contagion of returning confidence 
to nearly if not all our manufacturing interests, led by iron and followed by 
cotton and woolen goods, while the freer purchases of country merchants in- 
dicates that their confidence is fast returning to the commercial classes also, 
where it is the slowest to come, for the reason that the manufacturers demand 
a profit for future production, now that the over-stock is reduced, and to 
make it they must get the price of goods up or the raw material down. 
Hence, while there has been more demand for raw material, prices have not 
yet improved, and the dealers in such goods feel blue until they can also 
make a profit. For this reason the restoration of confidence is seen and felt 
much more generally and strongly outside of the commercial centers than in 
them. This is most true of the South, which is really buoyant over the pros- 
pects of fall trade, while the agricultural West comes next. Pittsburgh 
stands at the head in the improvement in the manufacturing interests, Phila- 
delphia next, and the Eastern States generally, where preparation for a busy 
fall and winter have already developed into increased activity and employ- 
ment. The commercial exchanges of this city and the trades dependent upon 
them are the bluest places now, because speculation is still dead, or, at 
least, is not active. The reason is apparent. The ‘‘ swapping of jack-knives”’ 
between an army of middlemen who live off the producer or consumer in good 
times, has been carried on through this depression at the expense of themselves 
until their knives are all worn out and few of them have anything to trade 
on longer, and so they must either “‘ lie off” on their friends until times improve, 
or *‘hang themselves up” on their creditors, as the people have no surplus 
money with which to speculate, and are employing all they have, and can get, in 
preparing for extending their legitimate business for a better fall trade. 
Hence, the blues on these exchanges are deceptive, for the speculators are 
not the useful members of the commercial body, and can be suffered to be 
starved into some useful calling with benefit to themselves and the com- 





munity. 

The general situation is, therefore, most decidedly improved this past month, 
and people are returning from their summer vacations with more courage and 
confidence and activity than has been seen in three years at this season. In- 
deed, there is a broad basis for their expectations in this extrication of the 
great transportation interests from the slough of despond into which they have 
been sinking deeper and deeper for three years, until the whole investing public 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. Now their feet are placed on solid ground again, 
and with them every other interest is lifted also. It used to be an unfailing com- 
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mercial proverb in this country that two successive good crop years brought good 
times. This is our second great crop year, and 1886 will see this country #n 
the high way to prosperity again, with all the wheels of industry in full motion, 
and the unemployed labor and capital of 1885 absorbed in legitimate indus- 
try, instead of the speculative craze of 1878-79, stimulated by two years of 
big crops at home and of unprecedented shortage in Europe. Hence, the 
gradual decrease in the late abnormal bank reserve during all the past 
month and the expansion of loans by the banks were the most healthy signs 
of industrial recovery, and ones that should be encouraged both by the banks 
and the press, and not decried and exaggerated as omens of trouble ahead, 
either in the money market or in the condition of the National Treasury, as 
some of the opposition papers have attempted to make the public believe for 
party effect, as they have also done in regard to the improvement in the gen- 
eral business situation by calling it a ‘‘newspaper boom.” Everything is now 
on a solid, healthy basis, since the trunk line railroad settlement has placed 
the railway property of the country on a self-supporting basis. Now is the 
time for banks and capitalists to help the legitimate industries of the country 
by loaning to and investing in them.’ There was never a safer time, or one 
that promised a more profitable return. 

The only corporate securities that are yet subject to the result of a war 
of rates are those of the telegraph companies. The enormous amount of mis- 
representation On one side, or both, of the two great rival telegraph systems 
of the country during the month, made public for their effect on the market 
for their stocks, is not believed to have been wholly for speculative purposes, 
although that is thought to have been the chief purpose on both sides. 
That both are tired of the war between them, and that the same pressure 
is being brought upon their managers by their stockholders on both sides of 
the Atlantic that was made on our railway managers prior to the trunk line 
settlement, is no doubt true, and that there have been negotiations to restore 
rates is believed; but where the terms could not be agreed upon, it is 
thought that the Baltimore & Ohio, in order to force a settlement on its 
terms, made the cut in rates. It is also stated on the street that one of the 
managers of that company, before doing so, went heavily short of Western 
Union at about 57@5§, anticipating a break in the stock to follow the cut. 
This being learned by the Western Union magnates they advanced the stock 
to over 70, and it is claimed to force the Baltimore & Ohio stocks to cover. 
Hence the bitter controversy is said to have followed and been made pub- 
lic on both sides. Telegraph men, however, say that so soon as this specu- 
lation is ended there will be a secret understanding between the two rivals, 
by which rates will be restored, although there will be no public announce- 
ment of any agreement, and no consolidation of interests. This will remove 
the last disturbing influence from dividend-earning stocks and the stock mar- 
ket, except such as are controlled by the professional stock-jobbers, while the 
managers of these properties will be solidly arrayed on the bull side by rea- 
son of their increased holdings with enhanced earning power. 

_ In the commercial markets there has been increased activity over July, 
though trade is by no means so nearly up to the old level as it has been 
on the stock exchange. The chief reason is, that for the most part these 
markets have retained their old bearish tendency, led by a break in wheat of 
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over eight cents, while the stock market has been a bull market, which is 
always the popular side in this producing country, where the great majority 
of interests lie; whereas in Europe the bear side is the popular side on 
American products, because the majority there are buyers or consumers. 

Yet the break in wheat has caused greater activity by ‘‘shaking out” a 
good deal of ‘‘long” wheat bought at 8@t1oc. above the extreme decline, 
which has been encouraged by the great operators and the receiving interests 
in Chicago, in order to take hold of and move the new crop at low enough 
prices to be safe, and avoid the enormous losses of last year and the year 
before in moving the crop on a declining market. At the break, however, 
which many regard as the last on this crop to the late lowest figures, these 
great operators and some capitalists are said to have bought freely, and on 
this belief the shorts worked anxiously to cover on the last of the month 
and put the market up sharply and with greater buoyancy than has been 
seen on this crop. This is believed to show returning confidence in wheat, 
and to indicate that the worst is past in that great staple as well as in the 
railway interests. Exporters have not done much yet, however; but they al- 
ways wait for lower prices until they are compelled to pay, when they al- 
ways come in, as the indications are now they will, so soon as satisfied the 
market has rallied to stay. 

Corn has been kept well up in spite of wheat, as the visible supply has 
been light and steadily decreasing, although receipts have increased. But a 
good home and fair export demand is likely to restore the price until new 
crop increases the supply. The talk of frost has not put prices up mate- 
rially, because the frosts did not come to do any harm, and this cold snap 
past, the crop is likely to be matured before another could hurt it. Oats 
have gone off under free arrivals of new crop, yet no large break has oc- 
curred, because exporters stood ready all the time to buy at near our market, 
and there is prospect of a material export outlet this year for Europe. 
The hay crop here is not so large as expected, and this also has a steady- 
ing effect on oats to take its place, and the same is true of its effect on 
corn, which will probably, together with the export demand, prevent an over- 
production of corn and oats. The light receipts of live stock for August, 
especially of cattle, were not due to lack of supply, but to the employment 
of farmers in harvest to the exclusion of driving stock to market. This has 
kept prices from declining, and for a time advanced them till the latter part 
of the month, when receipts increased in all but heavy cattle, of which 
the supply will be large and increased by the removal of the herds by the 
Governments from the Indian Territory. Hogs have run moderately, both 
in quantity and quality, and the provision market has remained steady on a 
good southern demand for meats, and fair foreign demand for the fancy oats 
and lard. There is some appearance of manipulation of pork and perhaps 
ribs before the next packing season, after which the general impression is 
that the tendency will be lower, as in cattle, after the fall movement sets 
in. 

Cotton has been advanced towards the close of this month, as it was last, 
by a bull clique, who hold the stock, and are able to squeeze a moderate 
short interest in August. Stocks here are ample but moderate in Europe, 
and no one dares yet to discount the new crop to any extent. The other 
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markets have been in the summer rut, from which they have not been aided 
as yet by fall trade. The exception is petroleum, which has been manipu- 
jated by the same bull clique that controlled the market in July. Develop- 
ments have increased rapidly in the field since crude has staid above the 
dollar line, while exports are increasing and the trade is generally bullish on 
the statistical position, although the stock of oil is large enough at over $1. 
The tobacco crop has been badly injured by hailstorms in small localities, and 
it may affect the market later. 

The general trade situation is rapidly improving. Country buyers are more 
numerous in this market; they buy more liberally, and travelers report a bet- 
ter trade than a year ago, as the old fear of lower prices is now supplanted 
by anticipation of a gradual improvement of values and a greater demand, 
while stocks are low everywhere, and must be replenished to meet this de- 
mand. Business men are returning to the city earlier than a year ago, to 
catch the tide at its turn. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Aug. 7.++ $ 312,853,200 .$ 115,086,500 . $ 43,259,000 . $ 386,828,100 . $9,629,200 . $61,638,475 
'  —15.++- 314,940,600 . 114,611,600 . 42,004,100 . 388,239,300 » 9,649,000 * 59,555,875 

‘€ 22... 317,554,700 . 115.970,000 . 40,322,700 . 391,804,900 . 9,644,900 . 58,341,475 

















*€  29-+- 320,112,500 . 115,655,000 » 39,040,400 . 391,140,600 . 9,684,200 . 56,910,250 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Aug, fcoccece $151,681,900 .-+- $8,889,100 .... $6,032,400 ...-$111,694,800 .... $ 21,650,100 
— Joceres *¢ 152,058,200 .... 8,779,200 .... 5,494,000 ws. 111,428,690 .... 21,754,200 
oy  Uhowesess 153,275,400 .eee 8,739,400 .... 5,083,000 «es 112,941,700 4... 21,641,000 
$6 22eeeeeee 152,965,500 .4+- 8,762,100 «+66 4,722,000 .... III,424,200 .... 212,645,300 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1885. Loans. Reserves Deposits. Circulation. 
Aug. f...s000 $76,815,900 sees $27,623,900 «+-2 $80,150,900 sees $7,281,500 
7 Josccccce 76,917,600 cece 28,108,900 oeee 79,306,700 eee 7,293,400 
Bi cceaves 77,280,200 seee 28,073,800 sees 80,233,700 nee 7,429,800 
© §-BBeccoedce 78,202,500 sees 27,532,700 eee 80,827,000 oeee 7,435,400 
$F BBccccese . 78,285,200 sees 29,701,600 eee 80,806,000 ees 7,314,500 












DEATHS. 






Cook.—On August 2, aged forty-six years, THEODORE M. CooK, Cashier of the 
Producers’ National Bank, Woonsocket, R. I. 

FENTON.—On August 25, aged sixty-six years, REUBEN E. FENTON, President of 
the First National Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 

PERKINS.—On August 26, JOSEPH PERKINS, President of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 









PIERSON.—On August 12, aged fifty-eight years, JOHN B. PIERSON, President of 
the Troy City National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 

PITMAN.—On July 21, aged seventy-seven years, H. F. PITMAN, President of the 
National Grand Bank, Marblehead, Mass. 

SCHUYLER.--On August 21, aged sixty-four years, JAMES H. SCHUYLER, Vice- 
President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Amsterdam, N. Y. 









